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AMERICA IN 


MERICA speaks with many voices, and some of those 
raised on the floor of the Senate have no very encourag- 
ing effect as they are borne across the Atlantic. But 
when one of them comes from a man who is not a 

professional talker but a professional worker, like Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of Defence Mobilisation, it can be very impres- 
sive indeed. Mr. Wilson’s first annual report to President 
Truman gives an arresting picture of the progress American re- 
armament has already made, without so far causing any serious 
shortage in civilian goods—a situation, however, which cannot 
long continue. Industry is steadily swinging over to war- 
production. The present proportion of 8 per cent. of the gross 
national product devoted to defence will rise to 15 per cent. by 
the end of this year, and then to the 20 per cent. which is 
considered adequate as a goal. In tanks, anti-tank weapons, 
guided missiles, jet bombers progress has been remarkable—and 
needs to be, since America is called on to make so large a con- 
tribution to the equipment of the armies of European Atlantic 
Treaty Powers as well as her own. These are formidable facts 
for any would-be aggressor to contemplate, and it is to be hoped 
they are being duly contemplated. Our own effort is inevitably 
dwarfed by the American, but it is already considerable enough 
to make a substantial addition to the resources America is pro- 
viding. In the matter of guided missiles, for example, a great 
deal is being achieved on the experimental ranges at Woomera in 
Australia. 

No reference is made by Mr. Wilson to the atomic bomb, 
which stands in a category by itself. What developments are in 
progress in that field are, and are likely to remain, a closely- 
guarded secret, but it is certain that the weapons which brought 
destruction to Hiroshima and Nagasaki must already be rated 
as obsolete. An equally closely-guarded secret is Russia’s 
success or failure with atomic bombs. That she possesses some 
is generally assumed, but that she can approach the achievement 
of the United States in either quantity or quality seems highly 
improbable. Russia has no doubt accomplished marvels of 
improvisation, but you cannot turn an agricultural nation into a 
nation of skilled industrial producers in three decades, any more 
than, as Admiral Sir William James points out in an important 
article on a later page, you can expect Russia to construct and 
man adequately a submarine fleet which it will be beyond the 
power of the Atlantic Treaty nations to deal with. There could 


HER STRIDE 


be no more fatal mistake than to underrate Russia’s war- 
potential. But nothing is gained, either, by failing to recognise 
the immensity of America’s resources, reinforced not discre- 
ditably by our own. 


S.H.A.P.E. in Shape 


April 2nd, 1951, when “ Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe (S.H.A.P.E.) is activated as the headquarters of Allied 
Command Europe as of 0001 hours this date,” may well become 
historic. If so, it will be as marking a beginning rather than 
an accomplishment. That General Eisenhower should be in- 
stalled in command of all the Atlantic Treaty Powers’ armies 
in Europe, and with all the principal members of his staff (the 
Mediterranean command being still undecided) appointed and 
at work, is a fact of immense potential importance. At the same 
time, it must be recognised that the Atlantic Powers’ armies in 
Europe so far amount to relatively little, and it is a discouraging 
fact that the same papers which recorded General Eisenhower’s 
assumption of his command reported also a Senate vote at 
Washington prohibiting the President from sending more 
than four divisions to Europe without further Congressional 
approval. This will seriously hamper the President, and has 
the further disadvantage of entailing a controversial debate when- 
ever the reinforcement of the American troops in Europe may 
seem called for. With the three American divisions already in 
Germany and other parts of Europe, that will bring the total 
American contribution to the Atlantic Treaty force to seven 
divisions, a substantial quota, but less than had been hoped for. 
Even with the British, French and Benelux contingents, the 
desired minimum of twenty-five divisions will not be easily or 
quickly reached. But the G.H.Q. is a contribution of very 
material importance in itself, for it gives an assurance that the 
maximum potential value will be got out such troops as are at 
any moment available. The immediate needs now are co- 


ordination and equipment. 


The Problem of Japan 

Mr. John Foster Dulles’ speech at Los Angeles last Saturday, 
following on the circulation to the Powers interested of America’s 
proposals for a peace treaty with Japan, brings that baffling pro- 
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blem at last into the range of immediate discussion. Mr. Dulles, 
who visited Japan as President Truman's personal representative, 
had the advantage of talks at Canberra with the Foreign 
Ministers of Australia and New Zealand, who left him in no 
doubt about the concern felt in those countries about security 
in the Pacific, and it would seem that at any rate the basis of 
an understanding on that point was laid. The essential task 
is to leave Japan, facing a Communist Russia and a Communist 
China across the sea that separates her from the mainland of 
Asia, militarily secure without allowing her to become herself 
a potential military menace. To meet that America proposes 
to leave a certain number of her own troops “in and about 
Japan "—an arrangement to which no reasonable objection could 
be taken. It is also proposed that Japan be encouraged to apply 
for membership of the United Nations, though not, it is to be 
assumed, with those prerogatives of a Great Power which she 
enjoyed in the League of Nations; Russia, however, would 
almost certainly veto her application in any case. The associa- 
tion between the United States and Japan under the MacArthur 
régime has been far closer than between any other victorious 
and defeated nations, and it is natural that the first concrete 
peace proposals should emanate from Washington. On the face 
of it the proposals are practical and fair, not to say generous. 
But it is impossible to decide how deep Japan’s conversion to 
democracy and peace goes, and even at the best there remain 
the intractable problems of her expanding population and her 
standard of living, which makes her competition with the West 
in some fields deadly. But the sooner all these matters are 
seriously discussed the better. 


Stonewall Nehru 


Mr. Nehru is a man of great integrity, a lover of peace and an 
upholder of law. It is all the more distressing, therefore, that his 
speeches and actions concerned with Kashmir seem to be dis- 
ingenuous and provocative. Once again he, as Prime Minister 
of India, has rejected a plan which appears to the rest of the 
world to offer a reasonable chance for securing a settlement of 
the dispute over Kashmir; once again the plan which India 
rejects has been accepted by Pakistan. The Security Council’s 
plan would have sent a United Nations mediator to try his hand 
at arranging the preliminaries for the plebiscite in Kashmir which 
both the Indian and Pakistani Governments have admitted should 
take place. The new part of the plan was that which made 
provision for the appointment of a panel of arbitrators if, after 
three months, the mediator had failed in his task. In other 
words, the United Nations tried to provide a way out of the 
deadlock which experience had taught them was ali too likely 
to result. The idea of compulsory arbitration has aroused Mr. 
Nehru to new extremes of indignation. It appears that the only 
solution which he could consider just is one which awards 
Kashmir to India, or rather, since he claims that Kashmir is 
already “ juridically and politically a part of India,” one which 
confirms India in her title of possession. Mr. Nehru’s intransig- 
ence is based on the cession of his State to India made by the 
Maharajah and its acceptance by the last Viceroy. Since Mr. 
Nehru has never, if he disagreed with them, shown much respect 
for the authority of Viceroys or Princes, he should not be sur- 
prised if this juridical argument is not taken very seriously outside 
India. But his intransigence has the more serious effect of involv- 
ing him in a direct conflict with the United Nations—the very 
authority to which he is prepared to appeal when, as in the case 
of the Indians of South Africa, he believes that international 
opinion is on his side. But Mr. Nehru cannot have it both ways. 


The Italian Socialists 


In Italy would-be Socialists have had several parties to choose 
from ; they could fellow-travel with the Communist-minded Signor 
Nenni, or share the responsibilities of office with Signor Saragat, 
or find a home at various points in between these two extremes. 
The position has been so obviously unsatisfactory that no one 
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can be greatly surprised at the decision taken on Wednesda 
to unite two of the parties concerned—the P.S.U. in 
by Signor Romita, and the P.S.L.L, led by Signor Saragat 
The main points of divergence between the two were that 
the P.S.L.I. was inside and the P.S.U. outside the Government 
coalition, and that the P.S.L.I. supports, while the P.S.U, jg 
general opposes, Italy’s membership of the Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance. The compromise agreed on as basis for the 
new united party (suitably, if rather cumbrously, to be 
known as the PS.U.L.1.) is that it should be outside 
the Government but support the Atlantic Pact. On the face 
of it this is an unsatisfactory compromise. The Government 
must be weakened by the withdrawal of one group of its sup- 
porters (the resignation of three Ministers and four Under. 
Secretaries has followed), and the consequent strengthening of its 
voting majority, at least where foreign affairs are concerned 
would not be adequate consolation. In the long run the new 
alignment might be advantageous if it provided a more effective 
alternative for the allegiance of the Italian working-class voter 
who is tired or suspicious of Communist leadership, but the 
seceders from the Communist Party who have been led by 
Signors Cucchi and Magnani have made a point of reaffirming 
their opposition to the Atlantic Pact. What is now taking place 
will probably turn out to be a reshuffle of allegiances, but the 
anti-Communist front is on the whole strengthened. 


The President Speaks for France 


The quality which above all has made M. Vincent Auriol a 
very successful President of the French Republic can be called 
political courage. It is the quality which has again and again 
taken him clean out of the well-worn paths of bazaar-opening 
French Presidents, to claim all the political rights given him under 
the constitution of the Fourth Republic and to make his charae- 
teristic contribution to stability and continuity. And it is this 
same quality which has led him to cross the Atlantic as the first 
French President to visit the United States, to tell first the 
Washington Press Club and then the United States Congress 
itself, in no uncertain manner, that it was an insult to suggest 
that France could be neutral in the face of aggression, and even 
to address the Conference of American Foreign Ministers, 
despite the protest of one of their number that, from a Latin- 
American point of view, France was just another colonial power. 
He has had the Press officers falling over themselves to explain 
that it was a mere coincidence that he happened to address 
Congress on the day they were to vote on the supply of troops 
to Europe (though he has not let the coincidence cramp his 
style). He has carefully explained that he stands above party 
but has at the same time recommended a programme of inter- 
national action which must be anathema to the largest party in 
France—the Communists. He has refused to be put off by the 
many important issues that divide the French and American 
Governments—the inclusion of Germans in the Atlantic Treaty 
forces, co-operation with Franco Spain, the tendency of the 
Americans and the British to monopolise the Atlantic naval 
forces, and the possible invitation to Greece and Turkey to join 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. He has even shown 
annoyance at the attentions of Press photographers—a singularly 
un-American act. But he has been conspicuously successful in 
his main object of improving the understanding between the 
United States and France. 


Foreign Policy Defined 


Mr. Morrison’s first speech as Foreign Secretary is none the 
worse for attempting nothing spectacular. The one thing it was 
essential to say—that he stood for peace before all things—he 
said in language which was simple and convincing. There can 
perfectly well, as the Foreign Secretary said, be a settlement of 
all outstanding questions, whether with Russia or with China, 
by negotiation, but if negotiation fails there must and will b 
effective defence. Mr. Morrison was right again in insisting that 
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any discussions must go to the root of the problem, not 
degenerate into futile argument about trivialities. But the 
initiation of those discussions ought not to hang on the quibbling 
now in progress at Paris. It is perfectly certain that when the 
Foreign Ministers meet, Russia will take her own course. If she 
wants the conference to succeed, she will act accordingly. If not, 
the efforts of the agenda-drafters at Paris will be completely 
irrelevant. It no doubt seemed convenient that some sort of 
agenda should be drawn up in advance, but to argue it out line 
by line, week after week, as though it were something that when— 
or if—achieved would bind the negotiating parties hand and foot 
is simply to bring diplomacy into disrepute. The amended pro- 
posals put forward by M. Gromyko last week would have made 
a perfectly good basis for the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, and 
the general prospects would have been very much better if the 
British, American and French delegates had accepted them out 
of hand. Mr. Morrison himself must accept some responsibility 
for the indefinite prolongation of the Paris contentions. 


Freedom in Durham 


The developments in the Durham closed-shop controversy are 
equally creditable to the professional associations concerned, 
particularly the National Union of Teachers, and the Minister 
of Education. The attempt of the Labour-dominated Durham 
County Council to insist that all its employees, whether wage- 
earning or salary-earning, should belong to a trade union having 
failed, the Council took, in default, to questioning every newly- 
appointed doctor or teacher about his or her union membership. 
The National Union of Teachers resisted that also, and instructed 
its members to sign strike notices which would be handed to 
the Council if necessary. It will apparently not be necessary, 
thanks to Mr. Tomlinson’s timely intervention. Exercising powers 
conferred on him by the Education Act of 1944, he has directed 
the Durham Local Education Authority “ to refrain from taking 
any steps to ascertain whether applicants for teaching posts at 
the disposal of the authority are, or intend to become, members 
of a trade union or a professional organisation.” This is cate- 
gorical, and it carries the more weight coming from a Labour 
Minister to a Labour local authority. The Durham Council 
has only its own obduracy to thank for this public rebuke, for 
Labour Ministers had already indicated, less obtrusively, their 
disapproval of the Durham County Council’s whole attitude. 
Not many blows are struck for freedom in these days. This is 
not a resounding one, but it is notable enough to be hailed with 
considerable satisfaction. 


The P.M.G.’s Demands 


The list of increased postal charges announced by the Post- 
master-General is not quite as formidable as it looks, so far as 
the ordinary citizen is concerned. Telegrams are not every man’s 
luxury, nor will the increases on inland money orders, inland 
cash-on-delivery fees and overseas parcels cause any general 
hardship. The rise in the postage on inland printed papers from 
Id. to 14d. (with an increase in weight-limit from 2 to 4 ounces) 
falls mainly on the business world, and it will fall on that pretty 
heavily. A 50 per cent. increase on all accounts, receipts, 
price-lists and similar documents will, in the case of a firm of 
any size, add substantially to the burdens that are being laid 
on private enterprise at every turn. It will still further embarrass 
newspapers of all kinds, many or most of which are carried at 
a penny. No doubt the extra postage can be passed on to 
subscribers, but every increase of price to some extent restricts 
demand. As for the increase in telephone call-box fees, that will 
involve real hardship where calls are made for serious purposes. 
But the new imposts make one thing imperatively necessary—a 
thorough investigation of the Post Office system of accounting, 
and in particular of the practice, condemned by the Select Com- 
mittce on Estimates, whereby Government Departments, instead 
of paying for their telephone and telegraph services like an 
“i iry business firm, are charged an arbitrarily estimated 
ump sum 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HAT everyone was concerned to discover when the 

House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday was 

whether the Easter holiday had quietened members’ 
nerves and improved their tempers and also whether the 
nocturnal strife over prayers was to continue. And what did 
we find ? Both Government and Opposition behaving towards 
each other with forbearance and even friendliness. And it lasted 
throughout the whole sitting. Wonderful. It is doubtful if 
anyone had expected the House to return in quite this melting 
mood. It really touched the heart. So amicable was the atmo- 
sphere that a foreigner from beyond the Iron Curtain might have 
thought the single-party state had arrived here, too. To crown 
all, four prayers that a fortnight ago would have kept the House 
up most of the night were disposed of within a couple of hours 
and the Government spokesman, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, Mr. Rhodes, was actually heard compli- 
menting the Opposition on being conciliatory and constructive 
while Opposition members in their turn assured Mr. Rhodes 
that he, too, was a pretty reasonable chap. 

* * * * 

This passage from the sultry, electric pre-Easter atmosphere 
to this comparative sunshine was, of course, far too good. It 
cannot last. The relaxation of the Conservative pressure on 
prayers has probably been dictated by a desire not to spoil any 
chance there may be of the two front benches reaching agree- 
ment on an alternative method of praying against orders and 
regulations. Both at the time of writing are taking soundings 
about the possibility of such an agreement. Both parties have 
an interest in reaching a concordat. The Government naturally 
wants to escape from exhausting sequences of late night sittings 
and the Conservatives, one suspects, would not be sorry to drop 
this tactic which, applied with the crudity we saw before Easter, 
is a dubious though not illegitimate weapon. It might prove 
a boomerang in the country. 

* * * * 

And yet the disposal of this prayer business could not alter 
the fundamental cause of the discord—the virtual stalemate and 
the conflict of party interests regarding an early election, the 
Government being determined to postpone it to a more suitable 
moment for itself, as it thinks, and the Conservatives equally 
determined to bring it about -tomorrow if it can. There can 
be no truce in this struggle in spite of Tuesday’s civilities. 

* * * * 

The old Conservative Adam peeped out for a moment when 
Mr. Stokes was telling the House of the inquiry he has ordered 
into the excess expenditure on the Festival Gardens and of the 
resignation of Sir Henry French. If it had not peeped out it 
would have been unforgivable. Mr. Stokes had stated with a 
large innocence that Sir Henry French shared his view that when 
things went wrong with the control of public expenditure then 
it was desirable there should be a change (let Mr. Stokes be 
anathema for this horror) in the “ top direction.” The opening 
for the counter-stroke was glaring, but nobody, not even Mr. 
Eden, took it until, just before the next business was called, 
Mr. Nigel Fisher, the Conservative member for Hitchin, saved 
the day and his party’s reputation by inquiring, in effect, why 
“ top directors ” who had lost the public millions in East Africa 
and Gambia had not acted in Sir Henry French’s high-principled 
way. The effectiveness (not to say obviousness) of the retort 
now being apparent to the Conservatives they cheered madly. 

* . * * 

The House of Lords has been quite insulated from the recent 
rude contest at the other end of the corridor. On Tuesday 
it had one of its recurrent debates on London traffic. This one 
furnished the brave spectacle of Lord Strabolgi and Lord Howe 
(politically poles apart) proposing a traffic dictator for the 
metropolis. Lord Howe even seems to see “ the mighty heart” 
being brought to a dead stop by the traffic chaos during the 
Festival of Britain. H. B. 
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THE TASK FOR 1951 


present problems. It is not primarily concerned with 

giving the answers to all the major economic questions 
of the coming year. It does not even give all the answers which 
lie within the Government’s competence, for most of those 
answers are to be found in the Budget, which is still to come, 
and in the apparatus of controls, part of which exists already 
while part remains in reserve in case the problems of rearma- 
ment turn out to be insoluble by voluntary action. What must 
rather be sought in the Survey is a broader indication of the 
task, as the Government sees it. The annual Survey is 
not a plan. The current document, like its predecessors, 
contains plenty of disclaimers of ability to control, or 
even to foresee with any accuracy, the economic events of 
1951. If anything it reveals even more than the usual anxiety 
to hedge and qualify. This combined with the fact that the 
Survey gets later every year, so that by now one-quarter of the 
year which it is supposed to examine in prospect is already in 
retrospect, rather diminishes its importance. But there are still 
plenty of lessons to be learned from it, even if some of those 
lessons are not quite those which its authors—who, as usual, 
interweave Government apologetics with objective fact— 
intended to teach. 

Two lessons emerge pretty clearly. Prices are going to rise, 
and an attempt is going to be made to maintain the standard 
of living. ‘ The second point must be stated with emphasis, if 
only to counteract the extraordinary clamour in the daily Press 
concerning the sacrifices and hardships which the general public 
will have to bear. The Government is clearly willing to go 
to considerable trouble to avoid disturbing too radically the 
existing standard of living. Its reasons for taking this particular 
line are not yet certain. It may be that, recognising that the 
effort of building and maintaining an impressive armed force 
may have to go on for many years, it is determined that the 
burden shall not be made so heavy as to cause widespread 
fatigue and unrest. That would be a reasonable attitude, since 
a distinction must be made between the intense but temporary 
strain of a real war effort and the less violent but more 
prolonged exertion which is now necessary in order to limit the 
danger of Communist aggression. But on the other hand the 
Government may still be in danger of slipping back into the 
policy of too late and too little which for so long retarded the 
rearmament programme and still imposes very narrow limits on 
the programme of military training. That would be dangerous 
indeed. But whatever the reason may be, the wish to temper the 
wind is there- The housing programme is not to be cut. 
Food consumption will be much the same as in 1950, which 
means that on the average for the year it will be a little better 
than it is now. The reduction in supplies to consumers of 
clothing and household textiles will be cushioned by existing 
stocks, Most important of all, a deficit in the balance of over- 
seas payments will be accepted. These may all be two-edged 
blessings, but the fact remains that they should be counted as 
carefully as the curses. 

As to the further rise in prices, which the Survey makes no 
attempt to disguise, the self-appointed Budget-forecasters have 
already been tempted to guess that there will be no substantial 
rise in taxes next week, and Mr. Gaitskell would indeed have 
to assume an almost Crippsian severity to pile much higher 
taxes upon higher prices. But whether or not that is the parti- 
cular answer he has decided to give, the problem of preventing 
price rises from leading to another round of wage demands, and 
so to a really dangerous inflation, still remains. The policy 


Te: main business of the annual Economic Survey is to 


of allowing prices to rise as a means of limiting consumers’ 
demands on real resources is almost certainly sound at the 
present time. But it is useless and meaningless unless at the 
same time expenditure is limited. The Survey, it is true, does 
mention this fact. But it hardly gives it the emphasis which 
it deserves. This may be because it is the trade unions who 
above all, need to be reminded of the unpleasant truth, at 
time when they seem more inclined to increase rather. than 
decrease their demands on behalf of the wage earners. Buy 
there can be no question this time of squeezing a bit more oyt 
of profits, for profits have to all intents and purposes received 
their quietus in the Survey. Table 26 contains the bald informa- 
tion that, after provision for stock appreciation, the total amount 
likely to be left for undistributed profits in 1951 will bt 
£80,000,000, as against £299,000,000 in 1950 and £470,000,000 
in 1949. This impressive, not to say staggering, news has been 
marked on the Stock Exchange. It will no doubt be marked at 
Transport House. Presumably Mr. Gaitskell has marked jt 
already, for Budget purposes. It does not leave him much scope 
for increasing taxes on profits, which means that the duty of 
restraining expenditure rests more heavily than ever on the 
wage earners. 

If the unions really could be persuaded to accept all the 
perfectly reasonable statements which the Survey makes about 
the need for wage restraint we would be more than half-way 
towards a sound solution of the economic problems of the next 
year or so. Not only would they ensure that inflwiion did not 
get out of hand, but at the same time they would be driven to the 
simple conclusion that higher real incomes are still possible, 
even in a world of rearmament, provided that the empnasis is 
put on total earnings, instead of on wage rates. There is still 
no objection to workers getting more money, and more goods, 
provided they do more work and accept more readily the new 
methods and processes which can make so much difference to 
production. In the United States, which is facing much the 
same rearmament problems as this country, the director of 
defence mobilisation, Mr. Wilson, has forecast that two years 
from now not only will reasonable safety against aggression 
be secured but civilian shortages will be easing and the relaxa- 
tion of controls will be possible. It is this confident attitude 
towards the problems of production which British labour needs 
most of all. Even without the natural and historical advantages 
possessed by the United States we could still do much better 
in production than we are doing at the moment. Al! the Govern- 
ment’s harping on the benefits of full employment cannot 
disguise the fact that there are vast reserves of capacity in a 
labour force which in many departments is not working at any- 
thing like full stretch. There has never been any shortage in 
this country of the inventive ingenuity which leads to the dis- 
covery of new and more economical processes. The Survey 
itself points out that even the nagging difficulty of high prices 
for raw materials can be to some extent offset by such processes. 
The capacity to succeed is there. Whatis lacking is the 
spirit. 

It is precisely the absence from the Survey of this buoyant, 
yet at the same time rational, attitude to the problems of pro- 
duction, which is so characteristic of the United States, which 
makes it a weaker document than it need have been. Like s0 
many of what purport to be official and national reports nowa- 
days it is also a Labour Party propaganda document. The 
reader has to be continually on his guard to sift the solid facts 
from the insinuated achievements and peculiar difficulties of 
the Socialist Government. And the Government, faced with 
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the forbidding problems of the future, tends more every day 
to take refuge in praise of its own past. This makes it very 
difficult for it to admit that vast new improvements in produc- 
tion really are possible, and that private enterprise may still play 
a very large part in achieving them. The Economic Survey for 
1951 really is not the place in which to rehearse, insistently and 
at considerable length, the alleged achievements of earlier years 
and the glories that might have been but for the unfortunate 
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necessity to rearm. It is the place in which to face, not thé 
doubtful and the hypothetical, but the reality of the coming 
task. This is the time to emphasis not only the difficulties 
but also the heartening possibility of gaining security against 
aggression, demonstrating that the British industry really can 
cope with this new demand upon it, and putting the old fears 
of unemployment and the old menace of the restrictive mentality, 
where they really belong—in the increasingly distant past. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister’s choice of Arthur Bryant's Years 

of Elegance for hospital reading was a good one; 

but it was a pity he did not leave it till after 
his broadcast. For his comparison of the Conservative 
Party today under that semi-Liberal, Mr. Churchill, with 
the Tories under Lord Liverpool in 1816 has, so far 
as | can discover, provoked nothing but derision; and 
indeed it is too fantastic to have any place in an address 
devoted to serious argument. It is surprising, moreover, to find 
Mr. Attlee’s memory quite as selective as it is regarding the inter- 
war years. To listen to him, as to some other of his colleagues, 
you would suppose that a Labour Government always meant full 
employment and a Conservative Government mass-unemploy- 
ment. The unemployment figures for the years 1929, 1930 and 
1931, during all, or parts, of which a Labour Government was 
in office, were 1,230,000, 1,915,000 and 2,650,000 respectively. 
No doubt the Prime Minister would contend, justly, that some 
part of this, at any rate, was due to circumstances outside the 
Government's control. But some circumstances aye outside the 
control of Conservative Governments, too. Whether Mr. Attlee’s 
was the last of the present series of party political broadcasts I am 
not sure, but I find a very general feeling that they might well 
be stopped altogether till a General Election is impending. There 
is quite enough party bickering in Parliament and the Press 
without calling in the B.B.C. to stoke up controversy. As 
political education the broadcasts are worth very little. 

* * * * 

This high-flown argument about the possible return of the 
Coronation Stone seems very much out of place. The removal 
of the stone from Westminster Abbey was plain, despicable theft, 
and the glorification or self-glorification of the culprits, and 
attempts to whip up a froth of nationalism to cover the whole 
affair, are to be deprecated on every kind of ground. Certainly 
nothing could be more improper than any kind of bargaining 
between the authorities, from the Attorney-General downwards, 
and persons concerned in or professing knowledge of the theft. 
A felony has been committed, and compounding a felony is an 
offence in itself. To agree io the delivery of the stone on the 
condition of refraining from prosecution would be to bring the 
law into the gravest disrepute conceivable. Plenty of thieves 
would be glad to make a deal of that sort when cornered. 

* * * _ 

My colleague Peter Fleming, whose Brazilian Adventure 
describes an abortive search for Colonel Fawcett undertaken 
nearly twenty years ago, has the following comment on this 
week’s report that the mystery has at last been cleared up: 

“ Although it is difficult to assess the rather bald reports that 
have reached London via Rio de Janeiro, the story they tell 
is a very likely one. The Kalapalos Indians, who are said to 
have admitted killing Fawcett and his two young companions 
in 1925, were the last tribe with whom he is known to have been in 
touch. When Commander Dyott questioned some of them 
in 1927 they told him that the expedition had been massacred 
by a neighbouring tribe (the Suyds) ; and an American expedition 
two or three years later brought back a roughly similar story 
from the same area. This week’s reports say that Faweett’s body, 
which was given ritual burial by the Indians, has been exhumed, 
and that the tribe still have some of his possessions. If this is 


true, it will clinch the fact of his death ; but we may never know 
why he was killed. The tribes of the Matto Grosso are (or 
were) divided into those who were bravo (i.e., savage) and those 
who were manso, or gentle. The Kalapalos did not have a 
particularly tough reputation—like, for instance, the Chavantes— 
and did not molest Dyott. We shall probably never know the 
real cause of a tragedy which would not seem—in the particular, 
area in which it occurred—to have been inevitable.” 
+ * * * 

Everyone concerned for the future of the independent publid 
schools must be wondering with some anxiety how such institu- 
tions are going to fare in the present financial stringency. So 
far, I judge, they are faring reasonably well. Fees are inevitably 
being increased, and will be more yet. There is no way out of 
that. But the waiting-lists still exist, and at many schools a 
boy needs to be entered at least half a dozen years out of advance. 
How incomes truncated by taxation can be stretched to cover 
expenses on this scale is a mystery—or would be if the solution 
were not simple. They are not being. School fees today are 
being paid very largely out of capital. Five years at an average 
public school may cost anything from about £1,400 upwards, and 
a father thinks he is serving his son’s interest better by expending 
that sum in that way than by bequeathing it to him, substantially 
diminished by death duties. I feel sure he is right. There is no 
room to argue the case for the public schools here. But of their 
indispensability—if only to provide Labour Front Benchers—~ 
there can be no question at all. 

- * * a 


Does a dog’s bark mean more to another dog than it does to 
a human being ? If so, does the bark of a Pekinese mean any- 
thing to a mastiff, and vice versa? In a word, can animals 
communicate information to other animals, whether of the same 
species or not? I am not thinking of abnormalities, like the 
famous calculating horses, or of sounds merely indicative of 
amorous emotions. What I want to know is whether in animals 
the voice is capable of being to any measurable extent a vehicle 
of communication in any way in the least resembling the human 
voice. The question must have been asked, and no doubt 
adequately answered, innumerable times, but the small islands 
of knowledge in my mind are separated by infinite oceans of 
ignorance, and this particular piece of knowledge evidently 
belongs to the ocean area. I really do want to know. 

* * * * 


The lady who is apparently still generally known as Rita 
Hayworth has arrived in the United States with her two children. 
Her husband, Aly Khan, has not. He explains that “it is 
impossible for me to leave Europe now that the flat-racing 
season is starting.” Clearly and manifestly impossible. How 
stimulating to find someone prepared to put first things first. 

. * * - 

Excess of expenditure over estimate: £1,500,000. Resignation 
of the Chairman_of Festival Gardens, Limited. Elimination, 
in circumstances not entirely clear, of the Managing Director of 
Festival Gardens, Limited. Appointment of an independent firm 
of chartered accountants to investigate the finances of Festival 
Gardens, Limited. We seem to be getting some of our fun ia 
advance—and getting it free. JANUS. 
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The Russian Naval Menace 


By ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES 


EFORE the submarine and the aeroplane were developed 
into major weapons for maritime war the balance of sea- 
power could be seen at a glance from the number of 

battleships built and building by the Powers. The human 
factor, which in our case so often restored the balance when 
our fleet was heavily outnumbered by the combined fleets of 
France, Spain and Holland, could not be weighed until after the 
first encounters ; that it was still a principal factor after steel 
and steam displaced wood and canvas was evident when the 
Russian Fleet was annihilated in the Tsushima Straits by a 
Japanese Fleet, whose battle-power on paper was the same. 
But when in the First War Germany made a bid for quick 
victory by issuing orders to her submarines to sink merchant 
ships without warning, she not only debased the standard of 
conduct that had been observed for centuries and promoted the 
submarine tc a imaior attack-weapon, but introduced new and 
unknown factors in the balance of sea-power. 

It was only after long experience of fighting submarines that 
we were able to estimate the forces and weapons required to 
defeat a sustained, unrestricted submarine offensive. By a great 
effort our scientists, shipouilders and seamen succeeded in first 
checking the sinkings and then slowly but surely gaining com- 
plete ascendancy over the submarines. During 1916 only twenty- 
five submarines were destroyed; by November, 1917, 2,800 
anti-submarine vessels were in action, and from May, 1918, to 
the end of the war between eight and ten submarines were sunk 
each month. The weapon that could only proceed slowly under- 
water without an eye and whose fighting power on the surface 
was small was overcome by weapons moving faster on the 
surface, with an eye, and the means to destroy a submarine when 
it was located. Two factors that helped to restore the balance 
were, firstly, that after the cream of the submarine commanders 
had been killed the offensive was prosecuted with less skill and 
vigour, and, in the later stages, the Germans experienced difficulty 
in equipping their large output of submarines with 100 per cent. 
efficient crews, and, secondly, the minefields we were able to 
Jay in the submarine exit-channels from their bases because we 
held the whip-hand in the North Sea. 

We now knew how to defeat a submarine offensive, but during 
the next twenty years the money allocated to the Navy was 
insufficient to build, maintain and train the armada of anti- 
submarine vessels that would be needed if our sea-borne trade 
was again under heavy attack ; we were only just able to keep 
the balance in surface ships slightly in our favour. So the pattern 
of the last war was similar to the pattern of the 1914-18 war. 
It was not until the spring of 1943 that we began to check the 
submarine offensive, and only just in time, as during the first 
twenty days of March our losses reached the appalling figure of 
500,000 tons. In the British Empire alone 220 destroyers, 301 
corvettes, 244 frigates and 1,260 coastal craft were built for the 
campaign ; but it was the aeroplane that turned the tide of battle 
definitely in our favour. As soon as long-range planes were 
suitably based to cover the waters through which the convoys 
passed our losses began to fall steeply ; in May, 1943, no ship 
was sunk within 600 miles of the bases of the shorter-range 
Coastal Command planes. When profiting by the submarine’s 
increased radius of action and the acquisition of the French 
Atlantic bases, Admiral Donetz severely strained our resources 
by moving large concentrations of submarines from one part of 
the Atlantic to another, this was met by a corresponding rise in 
the efficiency of the hunting vessels. 

Today Russia is a potential enemy, and her building pro- 
gramme is veiled in secrecy. Between 350 and 370 submarines 
are believed to be in service ; about 60 are former German U 
boats and about 100 are a small, coastal type with a very limited 
radius of action. Some 120 submarines are believed to be under 
construction in Russian dockyards, whose building capacity is 
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reported to be twice that of ten years ago. A proportion of these 
new boats are mine-layers. It has also been reported that Russig 
has begun a long-term programme to raise her submarine fleet 
to 1,000, but that will not be completed for many years, ang 
Russia, unlike other Powers, does not scrap obsolete ships, 

Whether or not Russia is capable of building and manning 
such an enormous fleet in the distant future, she can today 
despatch a large number of submarines to our trade routes 
before or on the outbreak of war, and that is the all-important 
difference between a war with Russia and our two wars with 
Germany. In those two wars the Germans began with few 
submarines, and, though we were at a grave disadvantage in the 
1914-18 war because we had not anticipated unrestricted war. 
fare, we were able to introduce the convoy system on the out. 
break of the last war and before the Germans had brought into 
service the large number of submarines that operated a year 
later. There will be no breathing-space to institute the com. 
plicated convoy and routing systems after Russia declares war, 
and so the Atlantic Powers must be ready with all the measures 
necessary to combat a powerful attack on their sea-borne trade. 

There is no reason to suppose that the inherent disadvantages 
of a submarine when in battle with a surface ship or aeroplane 
have been dispelled by some new invention. The breathing-tube, 
invented by the Germans, removed the disadvantage of having 
to surface to charge batteries, but both ship and planes can pick 
up this tube by radar. An increase in speed of the submarine 
can be matched by increasing the speed of the hunting vessels. 
Moreover, Russia is geographically at a disadvantage for con- 
ducting war in the Atlantic. Not only would her submarines 
have very long passages to the trade routes and back, but those 
based in the Black Sea and Baltic would have to pass through 
long narrows whose shores will be in the hands of their enemy. 
No great effort would be needed to deny these passages to sub- 
marines, and if an early objective of the Russian Army is to 
reach these shores, and it proves successful, the passage of 
submarines can still be made hazardous by mines laid by aero- 
planes ; the Germans brought our Channel and Thames Estuary 
shipping to a standstill by that method. Submarines sailing from 
the Northern bases are at first only restricted by the ice-line, but 
to reach the trade routes they must pass through the Denmark 
Strait or between Iceland and the Faroes or between the Faroes 
and the Shetland Islands, and none of these narrows is too 
wide for effective patrol. 

Furthermore, it is not wishful thinking to assume that the 
Russian commanders and crews will be no more skilful or better 
trained than the Germans were, or than our own commanders, 
whose exploits in the Mediterranean were famous before they, 
too, lost their lives. The efficiency of the Russian sailor has 
hitherto been low. The Russian ships were hopelessly out- 
classed by their opponents in the Russo-Japanese War ; the 
Russian Baltic Fleet performed no useful service in the 1914-18 
war ; in the last war the protection of the Arctic convoys was 
undertaken entirely by us, and we never heard of the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet when the Germans advanced to Stalingrad. 
It is unwise to underrate an enemy, but it is absurd to assume 
that the Russian sailor has overnight become a super seaman, 
strategist, tactician and technician. 

We are prone to think that the balance of sea-power is tipped 
against the Atlantic Powers when we hear, from time to time, 
that Russia intends to build an immense submarine fleet ; but 
ten years of experience of fighting submarines has proved that 
the submarine is no match for surface and air forces. That the 
Atlantic Powers realise that next time two years to build up 
an anti-submarine front will be two years too long is evident 
from the trend of their building programmes. Aircraft-carriers 
are being reconstructed and improved to operate more effective 
aircraft for anti-submarine warfare ; large destroyers are being 
adapted as submarine-killers ; smaller destroyers are being con- 
verted into anti-submarine frigates ; the policy is reflected in the 
names given to new U.S.A. construction—‘ Hunter-killer 
cruisers,” “ Hunter-killer destroyers” ; minesweepers are now 
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given high priority. Today we can contribute 12 carriers, 106 
destroyers, 162 frigates and 60 minesweepers, which can also 
function as escorts, and we are building six carriers, eight 
destroyers and a number of sweepers ; the U.S.A. can contribute 
103 carriers, 595 destroyers and escorts, 176 patrol vessels and 
a large number of submarines converted or designed as sub- 
marine-killers, and have under construction 112 vessels ; the 
Dominions and all the other Atlantic Treaty countries are con- 
verting existing ships and building new ships for anti-submarine 
warfare. 

The Atlantic Powers may not yet be able to deploy sufficient 
strength to shatter a submarine offensive, but there is not a 
shadow of doubt that it is well within their power to do so. 
Russia’s geographical disadvantages also apply to any offensive 
operations she may attempt with her surface fleet. The 
‘Bismarck ’ based on Norway, skilfully commanded and manned 
by a crew, who were competent to manipulate the maze of 
machines and instruments could not reach the trade-routes ; 
the ‘Tirpitz’ never fired a shot; the only successful forays by 
German surface ships were by those based at Brest, close to the 
trade-routes, and these forays were soon stopped by our bombers. 
Russia is reported to be building three battleships, twenty cruisers 
and 120 destroyers, but even when these are added to existing 
ships her surface-ship strength will be no match for the surface- 
ship strength of the Atlantic Powers. 


The Living Gide’ 
By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


E was thought to be anointed and embalmed ; he dies 

and it is discovered how much he had remained alive. 

The embarrassment and resentment which were apparent 
beneath the funeral wreaths grudgingly offered to his memory 
show that he still gave offence and would do so for a long time 
tocome. He managed to unite against himself “ right-minded ” 
people of both political extremes. One only has to imagine the 
voice of certain eminent nonentities crying, “ Lord, thank you ; 
so it was he who was wrong since I am the one who survives ”; 
one only has to read in the Humanité: “ It is a corpse that has 
just died,” to realise what weight this old man of eighty, who 
had almost given up writing, still carried in the literature of 
today. 

There is a geography of thought. Just as a Frenchman, 
wherever he may travel, cannot take a step abroad without 
putting himself nearer to or further away from France, so any 
movement of the mind brings us nearer to or further from Gide. 
His clarity, his lucidity, his rationalism, his shunning of pathos 
permitted others to risk their thoughts in more obscure and 
uncertain ventures. One knew that at the same time a shining 
intellect upheld the rights of analysis, purity and a certain 
tradition. If the adventurer had sunk on the voyage of discovery 
the human mind would not have been engulfed in the shipwreck. 
The whole of French thought of these last thirty years, whether 
it liked it or not, whatever may have been its other co-ordinates, 
Marx, Hegel, Kierkegaard, had also to define itself in relation 
to Gide. 

For my own part, the mental restrictions, the hypocrisy, to 
put it bluntly the abject crawling, of the obituary notices have 
disgusted me too much for me to dream of noting here what 
separated us from him. It is more worth our while to recall 
here the inestimable gifts which he has bequeathed us. 

I have read from the pen of fellow-writers—who have never 
astonished anyone by their boldness—that he “ lived dangerously 
under three layers of flannel waistcoat.” The silly taunt. These 
timid souls have discovered a curious defence against the 
audacity of others ; they only condescend to admit this audacity 
if it is displayed equally in every domain. They would have 
forgiven Gide for taking risks with his thought and his reputation 
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if he had also risked his life and defied, of all things, pneumonia. 
They pretend not to know that there are different kinds of 
courage and that they differ according to personalities. Very 
well, then, Gide was cautious. He weighed his words, he 
hesitated before giving his signature, and, if he took an interest 
in a movement of ideas or opinions, he so arranged things as 
to give only a conditional adherence, so as to remain on the 
outskirts always ready to beat a retreat. But the same man 
dared to publish the profession of faith that was Corydon, the 
indictment that was his Voyage au Congo. He had the courage 
to side with the U.S.S.R. when it was dangerous to do so, and 
even greater courage to go back publicly on his opinion when, 
rightly or wrongly, he decided he had made a mistake. 

It is this mixture of wariness and audacity for which he 
is outstanding. Generosity is not estimable save in those who 
know the true value of things and, similarly, nothing is more 
genuinely moving than a calculated boldness. Written by a less 
responsible author Corydon would have been reduced to a mere 
question of morals ; but since this astute author weighs up every- 
thing, the book becomes a manifesto, a testimony whose scope 
goes far beyond the scandal it provokes. This cautious audacity 
should be a “rule for the guidance of the mind”: to withhold 
one’s judgement until the evidence is given and, when one has 
become convinced, to pay for one’s conviction to the last penny. 

Courage and caution ; this well-apportioned mixture explains 
the internal tension of his work. The art of Gide seeks to 
establish a compromise between the risk and the rule; in him 
are balanced the law of the Protestant and the non-conformity 
of the homosexual, the proud individualism of the grand 
bourgeois and the puritan’s taste for social restraint, a certain 
dryness, a difficulty in communicating with others and a 
humanism of Christian origin, a lively sensuality (which would 
like to be innocent); the observance of the rule is united ia 
him with the quest for spontaneity. 

This balancing act is at the very root of the inestimable service 
which Gide has rendered to contemporary literature: he it was 
who pulled it out of the symbolist rut. The second generation 
of symbolists came to the conclusion that the writer could not, 
without falling from grace, deal with more than a very limited 
number of subjects, all on a very high plane, but that he could, 
on these clearly defined subjects, express himself in any way 
he pleased. Gide set us free from this naive chosisme ; he taught 
us, or rather re-taught us, that everything could be said—therein 
lay his audacity—but only according to certain rules of good 
writing—therein lay his caution. 

From this cautious audacity derived his perpetual changes 
of front, his waverings from one extreme to another, his passion 
for objectivity—one should even call it his “ objectivism ”"— 
which induced him to look for reason even in his adversaries 
and led to his being fascinated by the opinions of others. It was, 
I admit, a very middle-class passion. I do not pretend that these 
characteristic attitudes of his could be profitable to us today, 
but they enabled him to turn his life into a severe experiment 
which we can assimilate without any preparation ; to put it in 
a nutshell, he lived his own ideas, and in particular the idea 
of the death of God. 

I do not imagine that a single believer of today has been 
won over to Christianity by the arguments of Saint Bonaventure 
or Saint Anselm; but I do not think either that a single dis- 
believer has been turned from the faith by the opposite argu- 
ments. The problem of God is a human problem concerning 
the relations of men with each other; it is a total problem to 
which each individual contributes a solution by his whole life, 
and this solution reflects the attitude that the individual has 
chosen towards his fellows and towards himself. Gide’s most 
precious contribution was his decision to live to the bitter end 
the agony and death of God. He could have, like so many 
others, taken a wager on a given concept and decided once and for 
all at twenty years of age on the question of faith or atheism. 
Instead he preferred to put to the test his relation to religion, 
and the living dialectic which brought him finally to atheism 
was a path which others could tread after him, but which cannot 











be laid down by mere concepts and notions. His interminable 
discussions with the Catholics, his effusions, his shafts of irony, 
his coquetries, his abrupt ruptures, his advances, his “ mark- 
times,” his retirements, the ambiguity of the word “God” in 
his work, his refusal to abandon it even at a time when he had 
come to believe only in man—the whole of this rigorous experi- 
ment has done more to enlighten us than a hundred demon- 
strations. . 

He lived for us a life which we have only to live again by 
reading his work. He enables us to avoid the pitfalls into which 
he stumbled or to get out of them again as he did. The oppo- 
nents whom he discredited in our eyes, if only by publishing 
their correspondence, can no longer beguile us. All truth, Hegel 
said, is the becoming. Too often this is forgotten ; one sees the 
outcome and not the route that is followed, one takes the idea 
as a finished product without perceiving that it is nothing other 
than its slow maturing, nothing other than a series of necessary 
mistakes which are corrected, of limited views which complete 
one another and grow wider. Gide is an irreplaceable example 
because he chose on the contrary to become his own truth. If 
it had been decided upon in the abstract at twenty years of age, 
his atheism would have been false ; but as the slowly-won fulfil- 
ment of half a century of seeking, this atheism becomes his 
concrete truth and our own. With this point of departure, the 
men of today can become new truths. 


An Obelisk in Yunnan . 


By PETER FLEMING 


HIS is a time of year at which, for reasons I forget, the 

Chinese fly kites ; and it was to indulge this agreeably 

philosophic pastime that, on a March afternoon in 1949, a 
number of the inhabitants of Kunming had ascended to a small 
park or garden which crowns an eminence just inside the ancient 
walls of that city. The wind from the mountains blew steadily 
through the trees which stood among the shrines and temples 
and the derelict emplacements for anti-aircraft guns ; and the 
gay paper birds and dragons dipped and strained and hovered 
in the blue sky while their controllers moved abstractedly back- 
wards and sideways on the worn turf, paying-out or reeling-in 
the gently humming strings. 

I had no kite, but had gone up there for the ludicrous Occi- 
dental purpose of stretching my legs. The place did not seem 
to have changed much since I had first visited it in 1938 (I had 
been in Kunming several times during the war, but I seemed to 
remember that the little hill had been a prohibited area because 
of the gun-positions). But among the memorial arches and the 
strange stone beasts disposed about the cracked terraces and 
the dusty parterres there stood one monument which was 
obviously new. It was a tall obelisk, and when I asked about it 
I was mildly surprised to learn that it was a war memorial to 
the several thousand Chinese troops who fell fighting against the 
Japanese in Burma. 

I don’t really know why I should have been surprised, even 
mildly. I suppose I thought that the Chinese, who do not 
esteem the profession of arms as a glorious one and who regard 
casualty lists with more fatalism than we do, might have been 
expected to write off their losses in what was—from their point 
of view—a sideshow, and not a very successful one at that. In 
recent years so many thousands of Chinese soldiers have died, 
many of them at the hands of their own countrymen, without 
anyone putting up a memorial to them, that it seemed strange to 
find a proud, enduring tribute to the men who fell fighting, under 
foreign command, in an alien country where the outcome of the 
campaigns was only distantly and academically related to the 
interests of China. And perhaps part of my surprise arose from 
the novelty (to me) of the whole conception of a Chinese expedi- 
tionary force. We think of the British Army as something which 
fights—which can only fight—abroad ; but the Chinese Army has 
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always seemed to the traveller an inseparable part of the Chi 
landscape, and although I had seen quite a lot of the Chines 
in Burma (retreating in 1942 in looted British topees which were 
much too big for them, advancing through the northern jun 
two years later in American steel helmets, looking, and indeed 
being, much more warlike), I had never, until I found the 
obelisk, thought of them as an expeditionary force or realised 
that, as such, they were a phenomenon with—in 1949—g9 
precedent in recent history. 

The other day, riding along the bottom of a valley, I say 
a kite flying against the drab March sky from the brow of the 
hill above me, and for some reason the sight brought back that 
moment in Kunming, and I began to wonder whether Chinese 
expeditionary forces were going to become quite ordinary pheno. 
mena and not aberrations from the norm of national behaviour: 
for there are now two in the field, though the Chinese themselves 
would doubWess argue that their army hibernating half-way along 
the difficult road to Lhasa is only carrying out internal security 
duties on Chinese territory. Both the Korean and the Tibetan 
expeditions are on quite a different footing from the Chinese 
effort in Burma, which—after the initial phase—was largely 
underwritten by foreigners, in that the troops involved were 
flown over the Hump to India where they were trained, equipped 
and—nominally at any rate—commanded by the Americans, 
The home-based Chinese armies in Yunnan, who were in 
contact with the Japanese on the Burma border, made little 
effort to exert pressure on their opponents, with whom in some 
sectors they were in close and advantageous commercial relations, 
The Chinese intervention in Korea may have been inspired by 
the Russians, but the campaign to which they are committed 
is a much more spontaneous and self-contained affair than the 
one in Burma. 

In some respects the Chinese soldier is well-adapted for foreign 
service. Marching and counter-marching about his own exten- 
sive fatherland, whether at the behest of war-lords or of 
ideologists, he is preconditioned to many of the contingencies of 
foreign service. Changes in climate, in diet, in dialect, in 
currency he regards as all part of the game anyhow. His chances 
of serving in his own province have grown steadily smaller ever 
since centralised government was effectively established ; and 
Mao Tse-tung is not likely to grant any more opportunities than 
Chiang Kai-shek did for local separatist movements to be backed 
by locally-raised troops. So the Yunnanese is quite liable to 
find himself soldiering in Shantung and vice versa; and to 
neither man will the idea of moving a little further still—into 
Korea or into Tibet—have those emotional implications which 
foreign service has for the American and even for the British 
soldier. The Chinese will not expect to be granted the equivalent 
of embarkation leave or to be accompanied by mobile bath units 
or welfare officers or recreation centres. He will miss neither 
the stimulus of a hero’s send-off nor the certainty that his ashes 
will be sent home in a casket if he is killed, both of which were 
important to the Japanese soldier. The Chinese soldier will go, 
with cheerful stoicism, wherever he is sent, and make the best 
of it when he gets there. 


He made a very bad ambassador in Burma, and, though 
Communist discipline has no doubt improved his standards of 
conduct, I doubt if the North Korean civilians have much 
affection for him. No army is a welcome intruder anywhere, 
but a well-found army is a kind of sugar-daddy whose um 
-welcome attentions can be put up with at a pinch for the sake 
of the largesse that accompanies them. The Chinese Army is 
not that sort of army ; but, for all that, the virtues of the Chinese 
soldier as raw material for an expeditionary force easily 
outweigh—provided, of course, that he is well led—his 
disadvantages. 

An expeditionary force, however, has its origins in policy, in 
strategy, to some extent in national outlook. Are the Chinese 
going to develop—or rather revert to—the habit of dispatching 
such forces into the territory of their neighbours? It is a question 
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which the authorities in Saigon, in Bangkok and in Rangoon 
must be asking themselves. The answer to it may not yet be 
known in Peking. Among Mao Tse-tung’s colleagues and 
advisers there must be many who initially opposed both the 
Korean and the Tibetan adventures, on the grounds that they 
represented ill-timed diversions of effort from the basic and 
urgent tasks of economic reconstruction ; and neither enterprise 
has turned out well. The advance upon Lhasa can presumably 
be resumed when the snows melt in the spring, and will pre- 
sumably be successful, for what it is worth ; but the destruction 
of a large part of the Manchurian armies, and the extrication 
of the remainder (for that seems the most likely outcome in the 
end), will not, in the eyes of the policy-makers in Peking, increase 
the attractions of this type of enterprise or the prestige of its 
Russian promoters. Although it is rash to prophesy, I shall be 
surprised if the current vogue for crusading persists in China. 
Officially, Formosa is the target for 1951, and perhaps Mao Tse- 
tung still means to have a crack at it. But even if he is successful, 
and certainly if he is not, I suspect that the Chinese will before 
Jong have had their fill of military adventures. War memorials 
are very inspiring objects in their way; but kites are more 
graceful, and very much cheaper. 


Where is Fashion Going ? 


By JAMES LAVER 

HE time has gone by when Fashion could be dismissed 

as a frivolity, and those who took an interest in its 

vagaries as triflers. lt is, of course, a surface-pattern, 
and by its nature superficial ; but, says Keyserling, “ whoever 
profoundly understands a superficial part of Life, necessarily 
gains metaphysical insight along with it. No change in 
fashion is fully comprehensible without knowledge of the deepest 
spirit of the age.” 

We may accept the Spirit of the Age, the Zeitgeist, as a 
convenient summing-up of all those pressures—psychological, 
political, economic and religious—that seem to impose upon a 
period its characteristic shape ; and that there is such a shape, 
recognisable not only in its main outline but in its minor con- 
volutions, must be obvious to anyone who has made any study 
of the decorative arts, of which clothing is one. There is an 
extraordinary consonance between the swirls of an Art Nouveau 
lampshade and the skirt of the Gibson Girl, between Louis XV 
furniture and the toilette of Madame de Pompadour, between 
a Queen Anne chair and a fontange, between the top-hat and 
the chimneys of industrial England. The list might be extended 
indefinitely. 

If we accept this view at all, we must abandon the notion that 
Fashion is something arbitrary, imposed on the foolishness of 
womankind by half a dozen dress-designers conspiring in Paris 
to “change the fashion” and so increase their own profits. 
Even the greatest of creative couturiéres is no more than an 
interpreter, or rather a medium possessed by a spirit; and the 
spirit that possesses him is the Spirit of the Age. 

When we look back upon the fashions of the past we recognise, 
or fancy that we recognise, their complete suitability. Thus, and 
not otherwise, it seems, could Queen Victoria have dressed, and 
Queen Elizabeth, and the Empress Josephine. Indeed, it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that, just as scientists can recon- 
Struct a whole prehistoric bird upon a single bone, so can the 
Student of fashion reconstruct a whole epoch from a single 
fashion-plate. It is plain, for example, that the Empress 
Josephine, in the toilette which is so familiar to us from con- 
temporary paintings, lived in a peridd following a great social 
upheaval, that she was an “emancipated woman,” with short 
hair, straight-lined dress of very pale colour or no colour at all, 
and with her waist in the wrong place. For all its superficial 
differences, the emancipated dress of the nineteen-twenties tells 
the same story ; short hair, straight lines, pale colours (universal 
beige!), and the waist in the wrong place. 
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Queen Victoria, on’ the other hand, was obviously living in a 
world in which women were not emancipated. Her waist was 
tight (“straight-laced epochs are strait-laced”), her skirts 
voluminous, her slippers heel-less to make her look even smaller 
than she was. “ What a little woman :t is! ” cried the Victorian 
male with condescending affection. 

What of the present age? Since woman has remained emanci- 
pated, why did not the fashions of the nineteen-twenties continue 
indefinitely? How can the fashions of the nineteen-thirties and 
the nineteen-forties be explained? The "thirties were a tug-of- 
war. On the one hand were all the tendencies of an emancipated 
epoch to make lines straight and colours pale ; on the other the 
growing nostalgia for a new Victorianism, for a period of social 
stability and “ good” money, even at the cost of a revival of 
paternalism. The latter tendency put the waist in its right place 
in 1930 ; the former kept it from becoming really tight. Instead, 
small hips were admired, and small hips are incompatible with 
Victorianism of any kind. They say, as loudly as the forms of 
fashion can speak: “ We are not going to have large families.” 

Tight waists and full skirts really did come in just before the 
war, but the war upset the hopes of social stability and “ good” 
money and pulled the lines straight again. When Englishwomen, 
at the end of the conflict, saw the French fashions which had 
developed under the paternalism of Pétain they had quite a 
shock. Ever since there has been a “ whirlpool,” as there always 
is when the lines dictated by the actual social situation are 
obscured by “ wish-fulfilment.” 

Today, we all live in a world of wish-fulfilment. The New 
Look means: “I do wish I had someone to wash-up.” And 
the bowler hats and narrow trousers of elegant young men 
represent a longing for the lost Edwardian epoch when every- 
body “ got five per cent. on their investments "—assuming, of 
course, that they had any investments. As these two wishes are 
not in the least likely to be fulfilled, neither the New Look nor, 
the narrow trousers can be expected to last. 

What are we to expect, then? There has been a wave of 
female emancipation several times in history, but always it has 
spent itself and receded. This time it almost seems as if the 
process were, at last, irreversible, and that the emancipation of 
woman—or, as it would be more honest to call it, the indus- 
trialisation of women, would proceed to its logical conclusion, 
An alternative of dungarees and maternity gowns! It is nota 
very alluring prospect. 

In the past two influences have kept women’s clothes gorgeous 
and seductive. Their gorgeousness—their sheer expense—served 
to indicate and advertise the wealth of the husband or father. 
Their seductiveness indicated their wearer’s desire to find a mate. 
The first of these motives has almost disappeared ; the second 
will probably be always with us. So that to the dungarees and 
maternity gowns we must add the “ party frock "—the décolleté 
gown which even factory girls put on when they go to the dance- 
hall. There will probably be an increasingly obvious division 
between day and evening dress, for women will never willingly 
abandon so potent a weapon in their armoury, nor would men 
wish them to do so. 

As far as men are concerned, we arc plainly at the parting 
of the ways. The eighteenth century’s was the costume of aristo- 
cracy, and it was French; the nineteenth century’s was the 
costume of gentility. It was English, and it was designed to 
show that its wearer was a “ respectable” man, able and willing 
to support a family. Women subconsciously chose their mates 
by this criterion, and with reason. But the need to do so has 
diminished because women can now earn money for themselves. 
Woman can therefore begin to choose their husbands by their 
attractiveness as men, and so men’s clothes will begin to 
exaggerate the male characteristics as women’s clothes hava 
exaggerated the female characteristics in the past. This is the 
meaning of the wide shoulders of the “spiv.” He lives in 4 


world in which there is some prestige in being a “ tough guy. 
The “frontier mentality” which has persisted in America 
tends to the same result; and he must be blind indeed w 
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does not see that it is from America that we must expect the 
future lines of men’s clothes. Even “respectable” factors are 
beginning to ask their customers if they would like their coats 
“ slightly draped.” In the past innovation in men’s costume has 
always come from “sports clothes.” The early nineteenth 
century adopted the English hunting-coat as ordinary dress. The 
twentieth century adopted the country “lounge suit” in the 
same way. The American lumber jacket (which is already a 
sports outfit for hard wear) and the “ Palm Beach suit” for 
idling in the sun, may be expected to exercise a similar influence. 
And we may escape at last from the drabness that has haunted 
our clothes since the French Revolution. 

Of course, all these tendencies may be reversed by a counter- 
revolution, the emergence of a new paternalism (as seemed 
likely, for a moment, in the ‘thirties). There might even be a 
new Victorianism with social stability ; “ good” money—and 
crinolines. If we could prophesy the history of the world we 
could prophesy the course of Fashion. We cannot do either ; 
we can only be sure that the events of the one will inevitably 
dictate the forms of the other. 


The Line and the Think 


O PAINTERS, poets, wisdom drink 
From that small philosophic wit 
Who said, ‘tis told, “I think a think, 

And then I make a line around it.” 


When think and line (or words) well fit, 
Forged is Art's lovely lasting link ; 

Yet some who make a line omit 
To put inside it any think, 

Even a foolish or distraught one. 
How could they, having never thought one ? 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 


Stopping Inflation 
By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


RICES, as everyone knows, are going up hand over fist. 
Almost every day increases in some article or other of 
personal or household consumption are reported. In the 

last two or three weeks price-rises in—to take a more or less 
random selection—tea, carpets, cotton fabrics, underwear, elec- 
tric irons, newspapers, motor cars have been announced. What 
the ordinary man or woman wants to know about this great and 
disturbing movement of values is, first, what caused it and, 
secondly, how far it is going to go. In this article I am proposing 
to have a shot at answering these two questions, of which, of 
course, the first is much easier than the second. The obvious 
answer to the question of what caused the rise in prices is 
“Korea,” and that answer is most of the truth but not quite 
the whole of it. 

It was certainly the Communist aggression in Korea which 
touched off the feverish competition amongst Governments and 
private traders for the basic raw materials—copper, zinc, tin, 
tungsten and other metals, wool, cotton and other textile fibres, 
rubber, shellac, sulphur and so on-—which are needed for the 
munitions of war or the equipment of fighting men. Neverthe- 
less, but for the presence of three other conditions, the rise in 
commodity prices would not have been anything like as sensa- 
tional as it was. The first point is that American industry was 
already booming and prices were already rising sharply when 
Korea began. The second is that the American Government's 
stockpiling of rubber, tin, wool and other commodities was con- 
tinued according to plan in entire disregard of its effect on prices 
in the existing state of the markets. In the conditions prevailing 
this obstinate adherence to stockpiling programmes was a most 
unintelligent proceeding ; it has now at last been checked—but 
the damage has been done. 
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The third, and ultimately perhaps most fundamental, Condition 
favouring an unrestrained inflation of commodity prices was the 
monetary policy pursued by the United States Government a 
though this is of much smaller importance, by the British and 
other Governments as well. In conditions of high boom and 
soaring prices the Governments have continued to behave ag 
though deep depression and rapidly mounting unemployment 
still ruled, and as though cheap money was as appropriate ag 
it was in the "thirties. The United States Treasury, in particular 
has, in effect, gone on with the Rooseveltian policy of “ priming 
the pump,” even though the pump was pumping so hard that 
it was in danger of flying to pieces. It is one of the biggest 
pieces of monetary nonsense known to history—and even now 
one cannot be sure that it is finished. 

A few weeks ago it seemed that the months-old battle betweeg 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board on monetary policy 
had ended in victory for the latter. It was announced that 
“ complete agreement ” had been reached between the two bodies 
on an arrangement under which the F.R.B. would stop cashing 
in long-term 24-per-cent. Government bonds for the banks at 
par, thus enabling them to extend more and more credit to 
industry and the community at large. But hard on the heels of 
this announcement came another one to the effect that Mr. 
McCabe, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board and protagonist 
of the “dearer money” school, had resigned and had been 
succeeded by Mr. McChesney Martin of the Treasury, well 
known as an “ Administration man.” 

At present, therefore, we don’t quite know where American 
monetary policy stands. Yet it is very important to know, for 
upon American monetary policy to a large extent depends the 
answer to my second question: “ How far is the rise in prices 
destined to go?” So far—it is well to be clear on the point— 
I have been talking mainly about that. small group of wholesale 
prices which relates to primary raw materials like those men- 
tioned above. The rise in this group of materials since the Korea 
trouble began averages anything from 30 to 80 per cent. accord- 
ing to the commodities you select, and in particular according 
to whether or not you include grains, in which the rise has 
hitherto been comparatively small. Now the rise in these 
material prices has for the time being at least ended. It was 
brought to an end in February by the suspension of American 
stockpiling and by such psychological influences as the American 
price-freezing order and the organisation of the international 
commodity committees under the International Materials 
Conference. 

Retail prices—shop prices—on the other hand have so far 
risen on the average very little—despite the publicity given to 
the rises that have taken place. The British official index of 
retail prices has in fact risen less than 4 per cent. since Korea 
and less than 6 per cent. since the devaluation of sterling in 
September, 1949. Admittedly the official index, reflecting as it 
does so largely subsidised foodstuffs and utility material, is not 
a fair measure of the costs which any family above the poorest 
has to meet. Even so, it is true that living costs have so far 
risen in very much smaller proportion than the wholesale prices 
we have been talking about. The reason for that is, of course, 
that the processes of production occupy an extended period. The 
wool in the suit you are buying today probably left the sheep's 
back some eighteen months ago—i.e., just about the time of 
sterling devaluation. The “lag” in the adjustment of retail to 
wholesale prices due to this cause is frequently underestimated, 
even by economists and statisticians. But in the end, of course, 
the adjustment must take place. In the end retail prices must 
adjust themselves approximately to the level of wholesale prices. 

What sort of prospect does that hold out for the shopping 
price-list in, say, a year or eighteen months’ time ? Well, of 
course, a good deal depends upon what happens to wholesale 
prices from now on. The best thing which could happen would 
be a good shake-out which would leave the final level a good 
deal lower than it is now, even though substantially above the 
pre-Korea level. Only concerted international monetary action 




















_dearer money and tighter credit control—could bé relied on 
to bring about such a result. That is why the attitude of the 
American Government on money is of such cardinal importance. 
Failing any drastic monetary action, material prices may never- 
theless fall back moderately, as indeed they are already showing 
‘ons of doing. The danger will be, however, if the international 
political strain continues, that such a reaction will be only 
temporaly. 

On the assumption, however, that there is such a reaction, 
say by 10 per cent. from the peak level, and that it is held, 
then we should have world basic prices establishing themselves 
at, say, about 20 per cent. above their pre-Korea level and about 
30 per cent. above their level of January, 1950. On that basis 
[ should think that the further consequential rise in sterling retail 

ices is not likely to be very much less than 20 per cent. by 
the end of 1952. 

The process of adjustment of wages and other incomes to 
a new price-level so much higher is, in the light of past 
experience, likely to prove very troublesome. Nevertheless, let 
us avoid, if we can, becoming so obsessed with the difficulties of 
the task that we try, by all the shifts and stratagems we can 
think of, to dodge performing it. The danger is that, as in the 
war, we shall seek to suppress and dam back inflation instead 
of acknowledging it as an inescapable fact and acting accordingly. 
We know what the war-time policy of damming and suppression 
has led us to. We know what its instruments are: maximum 
prices, allocations, rationings, subsidies, the “ cooking ” of index 
numbers, and we know that together they spell frustration and 
inefficiency. It would be visionary to suppose that we can 
altogether avoid a recourse to these direct controls again, but 
if we want to last out the course of the “cold war” we must 
resort to them as sparingly as possible. 


We must rely mainly on a strong fiscal and monetary control, 
allowing demand and supply and the price mechanism to work 
fairly freely within it. That means a genuinely balanced budget. 
That is to say, tax and other revenue must cover not only current 
outgoings but such portion of the national capital programme 
as is not covered by savings. But it also means a real drive for 
national economy. Without that it is not at all certain that the 
budget can be genuinely balanced in the sense indicated. There 
must be economy not only in current administrative expenditure 
on, for example, the health services, but in capital expenditure 
on, for example, houses. One essential way of bringing that 
about is to stop lending the local authorities money at absurdly 
low rates of interest. This is a standing encouragement to them 
to be wasteful in their expenditure. Measured against the 
exigencies of our economic situation, our housing policy has, 
without doubt, been extravagant. The scale of equipment of 
council houses, the inhibitions against building smaller houses 
and against building houses in terraces (what has been called 
the “ semi-detached mentality” of officialdom) are evidence of 
that. In the public as in the private “ sector” of the economy 
low rates of interest encourage wasteful and unnecessary capital 
projects. That is why dearer money is an essential part of the 
defence against inflation. 

Another essential part, to my mind, is the scaling down and 
gradual elimination of the Exchequer cost-of-living subsidies. 
This is in flat contradiction to the views of the trades unions, 
whose only idea of how to deal with rising prices seems to be 
first to order them not to rise and secondly to demand more 
subsidies if they do. Subsidies, however, are a wasteful method 
of meeting the situation. It is not only that people tend to be 
extravagant with things they can get at artificially low prices ; 
getting essentials at artificially low prices enables many people 
to spend surplus income on things which the community cannot 
afford to let them have. 


Of course, if the subsidies are reduced, the cost of living will 
rise even more than it otherwise would. This means that wages 
will tend to rise still more, and it will, no doubt, become neces- 
sary to spend more on assistance to pensioners and married 
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couples with young. families and other economically weak 
sections of the community. It would, however, I believe make 
for national prosperity to reduce subsidies, even if a substantial 
proportion of the saving to the Exchequer had to be paid out 
simultaneously in such assistance—in subsidies to people instead 
of subsidies on things. Modern surgical practice, I understand, 
is to get patients on their legs again within a few days of their 
leaving the operating-table. What I am arguing for is an 
economic treatment in our present emergency in some sort 
analogous to that. Otherwise we risk the result which the 
surgeons seek to avoid—debilitating weakness which in the end 
may leave us bedridden. 


The Expert 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


OMEWHERE near the Canary Islands our. liner passed 
another ship, outward-bound. The ‘ Lianstephan Castle,’ 
they told me, and my mind went back to the summer of 

1941, when the ‘ Llanstephan Castle’ unexpectedly carried me 
part of the way to Moscow by steaming westwards from Liver- 
pool to mid-Atlantic, northwards between Iceland and Green- 
land, and eastwards between Bear Island and the North Pole. 

The passengers were as unexpected as the route. Most of 
them were young officers of the R.A.F. who had volunteered 
for service in Russia. There was Feliks Topolski, on his way 
to portray the Soviet war-effort to the Western world. Two or 
three British officers were being sent out in the mistaken belief 
that their experience as bomb-disposal experts and so on would 
be welcomed by the Russians. There was the attractive French 
wife of the arch-Quisling of Czechoslovakia, Fierlinger, then 
Ambassador in Moscow. There was Charlotte Haldane, ex- 
wife of Britain’s most famous Communist professor, and herself 
an ardent member of the Party until her conversion during this 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

But the most unexpected passenger was Flight-Lieutenant 
Cumberbatch. There seemed to be so little reason why he 
should have volunteered for service in Russia, this country of 
mystery that had only a few weeks earlier unwillingly become a 
belligerent. Most of his fellow-officers were very young, and 
he took no part in the schoolboy nonsense in which most of us 
on board were so noisily and happily engaged. While we played 
silly practical jokes on each other he would sit alone in the one 
quiet corner of the lounge. He was as out of place in our ship 
as our ship was out of place in the Arctic Ocean. Why was 
he here? 

One day I determined to find out. I had just left the 
Commodore, whose anxiety had taken the form of an angry 
temper. This, he explained, was the area where the danger of 
air and torpedo attack was at its greatest. It had never been 
more important that the convoy should keep in formation and 
be inconspicuous. And there was that blankety-blank little 
ship away to starboard not only lagging behind but making 
smoke like an oil-well on fire. No, it wasn’t entirely the captain’s 
fault. It was the fault of those so-and-sos at home who had 
put a seven-knot ship in a nine-knot convoy. But how was he 
expected to carry a Wing of the R.A.F. and their crated 
“ Hurricanes” to Russia while ships in his convoy poured ouf 
smoke signals to any Hun within a hundred miles? 

It was while I was still under the impression of dire danger 
left upon me by the Commodore that I came across Cumber- 
batch in the lounge. As much to take my mind off submarines 
and aircraft as to find out more about him, I decided to miss a 
round of drinks and a game of dice in the bar. Conversation 
wasn’t easy. It was not that Cumberbatch resented inter- 


ruption ; his eyes lit up with obvious pleasure because someone 
had turned to him for company. But he had no small talk. [| 
tried him on the R.A.F., but his job, by reason of his age, was 
a sedentary one, and did not seem greatly to interest him. No, 
he was not one of those whose political curiosity attracted hing 
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to Russia. No, he was not a great traveller. I gathered that 
he lived very quietly and had had little chance to travel. 


It took me quite a long time to convince so diffident a man 
that he might arouse anybody’s interest. I had, indeed, to ask 
him point-blank why he, so quiet and studious, had volunteered 
for an expedition that must be so uncomfortable and dangerous. 
He answered by asking me a question to which I had to reply 
in the negative—Did I know much about rhododendrons? 


I was completely bewildered. Rhododendrons, and here we 
were somewhere inside the Arctic Circle! “I happen to be 
rather an expert where rhododendrons are concerned,” Cumber- 
batch said, almost boastfully and as though that explained his 
presence in our ship. But he saw I had no notion of what he 
was talking about, and patiently he added to his explanation. 
He had not, of course, known by what route he would be sent 
to Russia, and it had been a grave disappointment to him to 
be sent by this northern route. But sooner or later the Wing 
would be repatriated. It might come home by way of the 
Caucasus, and on the slopes of the Caucasus grew as fine a 
variety of rhododendrons as could be found anywhere in the 
world. .Cumberbatch’s eyes shone with enthusiasm, and 
suddenly he seemed to be the youngest man in our ship. 


Aphrodite and St. Andrew 


By LORD KINROSS 


PHRODITE came from Land’s End, the blunt nose of the 
island of Cyprus, pointing west towards Crete. The road 
here descends to a beach where the mountains have 

hurled two monstrous rocks, one round, one conical, into the 
sea. Satellite rocks surround and cling to them, and a white 
cliff rises steeply to the broom-scattered hillside. Here Aphrodite 
rose from the foam. The place might be Lulworth Cove, but 
with a southern translucency which alone could inspire such 
fantasies. A great, smouldering ball of sun falls slowly beneath 
the horizon, washing the rocks flesh-pink in a sea of jade, while 
the white foam breaks, like lace, upon lava-coloured sands. 
Its peculiar properties, as the modern scientist records, are due 
to “ disintegration of animal and vegetable marine organisms.” 

At the turning which leads to Aphrodite’s village the bus 
unloads a large aunt or grandmother and her possessions, four 
upright chairs, an iron four-poster with brass knobs and a large 
quantity of bundles and baskets. Two children, as fair as 
Franks, and some turkeys and geese cluster around her as she 
sits squarely on one of the chairs. Peasants and their families, 
riding home on donkeys towards Aphrodite’s temple, call greet- 
ings from across the road. 


The temple is on the hillside at Kouklia, the mediaeval 
Covocle, an ill-favoured village, recently freed from centuries 
of malaria but not yet from its psychological effects. A police- 
man and two peasants with moustachios sit listlessly under a 
vine. A broken Roman capital sprawls neglected in the dust 
of the square. Dogs lie torpid on the cobbles, obliging vehicles 
to drive around them. A notice indicates “ Temple of Venus,” 
and underneath, “ D.D.T. 22/2/47." Where the Greeks loved 
the British disinfect. 


Pilgrims came to Paphos from all parts of the Greek and 
Roman world to worship Aphrodite’s image and practise the 
licentious rites of her cult. They landed at the harbour, where 
there are now few ships, but where, diving on a calm day from 
the breakwater, one can still see classical columns spread beneath 
the sea. From here, after some days of bathing, sports and 
sacrifices, the pilgrims proceeded to the temple through groves 
of Aphrodite’s favourite flowers—myrtles, roses and pome- 
granates—lingering in Hieroskepos, the Sacred Garden of Venus, 
where, in the precincts of a Byzantine church with a huddle of 
domes, St. Paraskevi is now honoured instead with annual Bank 
Holidayish rejoicings. The goddess was worshipped in the form 
pf a large conical stone, which was anointed with oil. 
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Christianity, and then an earthquake, finally killed the cult 
But the transition was painless, indeed in a sense imperceptible. 
Up to the present century the inhabitants of Kouklia anointeg 
annually with olive oil the stones of Aphrodite’s temple, just 
as the pilgrims used to anoint her conical image, but now jp 
the name of the Virgin Mary. Moreover, in 1845 a priest from 
Pissouri, referring to the Blessed Virgin, assured a traveller that 
“now they do not call her Aphroditissa ; now they call her 
Chrysopolitissa.” . 

As for Aphrodite, her modern counterpart hangs in every 
restaurant and hotel—a blonde British pin-up girl, posed against 
rocks in a Technicolor bathing-costume, on a calendar distri. 
buted by the manufacturers of Aphrodite wine. Her name 
survives also, appropriately, in Aphrodite Street, in the shadier 
Turkish quarter of Famagusta ; also in an occasional news item, 
such as the following from the Cyprus Mail: 

“ Afroditi Constantinou, of Karmi was fined £10 
and was bound over in the sum of £20 for one year. She 
was charged with stealing a handbag, a pair of ladies’ shoes, 
clothing, &c. r 


As the cult of Aphrodite once flourished at the head of the 
island, so the cult of St. Andrew now flourishes at the tail, 
Where the last rocks jut into a swirling sea is, as it were, 
John o’ Groats, and in the foreground the buildings of St. 
Andrew’s Monastery. St. Andrew has become popular in 
Cyprus only in recent times. Thus his monastery, built around 
an older, mediaeval chapel, is garish and modern, and in its 
forecourt is a nineteenth-century bust of the cleric who popv- 
larised the cult. The saint’s visit to Cyprus was accidental and 
brief. He put in here in search of water on his way to Greece, 
miraculously discovered three springs, and proceeded on his 
journey without further delay. But during the last fifty years 
or so his interest in the island seems to have revived and his 
miracles are frequent. 


Though St. Andrew cannot claim profits on the scale of 
Aphrodite, he makes for the monastery a steady income of 
£17,000 a year from the contributions of visitors alone. In his 
church stands a vast collecting-box, like the cagnotte of a casino, 
stuffed with banknotes. At Easter and on other feast-days, 
when week-end visitors in cars and buses flock to the monastery 
in thousands, the money overflows into a large hamper placed 
beside it. Hanging around the embossed, silvered ikon of the 
saint are festoons or offerings left by pilgrims who hope to be 
cured of some disease or to obtain some wish—crosses made 
from shillings, personal trinkets, silver models of themselves or 
their babies or their injured limbs. In an adjoining vitrine are 
jewellery and other objects of greater value which are periodically 
melted down or sold by auction. The saint is popular even 
with Moslems, who come to him to be cured of their maladies. 
He earns a good income, besides, in the insurance business. 
Cypriot insurance agents are reluctant to insure both the cargo 
and the hull of a ship, knowing that it is all too easy for a 
mariner deliberately to run it aground. So ship-owners often 
insure their cargoes with an insurance company and their hulls 
with St. Andrew, paying him a small premium to start with 
and promising him a bonus at the end of the year if the ship 
remains undamaged. 


In a coffee-shop by the car-park, under the brilliant arc-lights 
which were the monastery’s latest investment, we drink ouzo 
and eat wild thistles tasting of artichokes. Brandy and sweet 
red wine flow throughout the dinner which follows. The walls 
of the dining-room are decorated with portraits of St. Andrew, 
King Constantine of Greece and his Queen, surrounded by 
embroidered Greek flags, and a previous abbot. Five servants 
in shirt-sleeves serve the meal, which starts with cheese and 
brandy, and continues, while the meat-course cools on the side- 
board, with a mountain of spaghetti. A sheep and some 
chickens follow, with potatoes and salad, and, when we have 
eaten our fill of them, the main course, a sucking-pig, appeafs. 
The meal ends, as it began, with cheese and brandy. 
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I sleep heavily to the sound of the thundering sea, and am 
awakened by the crooning of a frieze of pigeons above my 
doorway. Breakfast is a repetition of the meal of the night 
before, starting again with cheese and brandy, and including the 
sucking-pig, hotted up. The abbot bids us a warm farewell, 
urging us to return for Easter, when there is sure to be a jolly 
crowd of pilgrims. 


“The Sweet South” 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


consumed with an intolerable yearning to go to the south 

again. Of course, I dutifully remind myself, it’s still 
much ‘too early to go, still a month to wait before the spray 
begins to spring. I should like to beguile the month of waiting 
by deepening my longing with remembered poetry, but un- 
graciously the English poets seem to have travelled only to 
yearn for England—Rupert Brooke in Berlin, Flecker in 
Brumana, Tennyson dourly noting every shower in Italy and the 
intolerable Browning. Only Christina Rossetti, in one of the 
most moving poems she wrote, wept in the north for the Italian 
voices and “ the sweet south.” 


But the month passes with the maps on the floor and the 
rich hieroglyphic language of the Michelin Guide, the lyric prose 
of the Club-des-Sans-Club—“ Dans un cadre exquise, vous 
trouverez un accueil empressé, une table soigneusement 
familiale—.” And at last it’s time to go— —To go to Provence. 
The car at Calais and down the windy roads of the north, 
past the red-and-white brick, the Burgundian stone, the grey 
slate roofs and the brown tiles, driving from cold cloudy skies 
to see, perhaps at the end of the second day, the clouds end 
sharply just beyond the horizon ahead and then the blue sky. 


fsx year, at about the end of February, I find myself 


We know we are in Provence when we see the first olive-trees, 
the faded pink pantiles on the shabby houses, the long dark rows 
of the cypress windbreaks. The countryside is sprinkled with 
puffs of purple peach-blossom, and sometimes we see the sky 
through the purple judas-flowers along their dark branches. 
When we stop the car on a hillside we hear the grasshoppers 
shrilling and smell the rich aromatic unforgettable smell of 
Provence—I can’t describe it, but Daudet could. We drive 
again, the car-cushions hot with the sun, until in the evening 
we come to the inn with the thorny mountains of the Luberon 
behind it, the waterfall beside it, and in front of the house a 
rickety trellised veranda roofed with sweet-smelling purple 
wistaria where we sit and wait for our dinner and look south 
down the valley of the Durance, past the village clinging round 
its hilltop to the further hills beyond ; and south of these distant 
hills is the Mediterranean. 


The food isn’t up to much ; it seldom is in Provence. There 
is bread to dip in olive-oil and then in coarse rock-salt, tough 
mutton, goat cheese, and with these the local vin rosé that good 
King René introduced into Provence from his other kingdom 
in Anjou. History is continuous, is almost simultaneous, in 
Provence. King René with his two dearly-loved wives, his 
unfailing good-temper, his infinite capacities, lived only yesterday 
in a province where children are still named Marius in gratitude 
to the Roman general who saved the Provencaux from the 
barbarians in 102 B.c. They still stage plays in the Roman 
theatres of Provence, and once a gipsy woman, telling me the 
story of Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, began, “ One day, when 
it was all sea right up to Les Baux, our gipsy saint Sara was 
wandering on the hills —.” I know a castle near the inn where 
we stay that has been lived in by the same family since the eighth 
century of our era. The count’s shot-gun is stacked in the 
gun-room with others that go back to the first guns ever made, 
and in the kitchen there is a mediaeval stove and a nineteenth- 
century range and an electric cooker. On the Roll of Honour 
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in the chapel the last name is that of the countess’s brother who 
died in the last war ; he was called Jean de Vallombrosa. 


If friends come to visit us, we will naturally make an effort 
to entertain them. We will drive them along a !ane and round 
a corner, and then they will see ahead of them, infinitely far away, 
the high white Alps. Or we will take them to Avignon and 
Les Baux, to the beautifully named Vaison-la-Romaine, to 
Carpentras to see the fourteenth century synagogue, to Orange 
and Nimes and Arles and the Pont du Gard. On Sunday we will 
take them up the path lined with little booths to see the river 
Sorgue gushing out of the rock at Fontaine-de-Vaucluse below 
the castle where Petrarch lived and where, I always like to think, 
Chaucer might have come for that meeting with Petrarch that 
we don’t know ever took place. 

But if we have only ourselves to please, we will go nowhere. 
We will climb to the terrace of the deserted house above the 
inn and there we will sit all day, not reading, not writing, hardly 
even thinking, just sitting in the sun in Provence, the most 
beautiful province in the world. 


Praise be for Little Things 


PRAISE be for little things, for all things small— 

“ Small wonder that,” and “ little did he know”; 

For small hours when the still small voice may call; 
Small of the back, the little finger, toe ; 

“ Another little one” by which we’re led; 

The little while we take a little walk ; 

The lesser of two evils ; the least said 

That soonest mends (presumably small-talk). 


Praise be for parvo, multum within contained ; 
For Little Women, and the Little Bear ; 

The little which by little all is gained ; 

Living in a small way with little to spare; 
For little dressmakers ; the little that goes 

A long way ; and for Little Liver Pills, 
Scintillas, peccadilloes, piccolos ; 

Small profits, minor prophets, minor ills. 


Praise be for grains, iotas, nutshells, specks ; 

For molehills, drops in the ocean, chicken-feed ; 

For minimis of which non curat lex ; 

For hoots, damns, tinker’s cusses, raps ; small heed, 
Small-arms, small craft, small comfort, smalls, small ale, 
Small Latin and less Greek, small-fry. Praise be 

For all small mercies, everything small-scale. 

And for this little verse, small thanks to me. 


JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 








“Che Spectator,” April 5th, 1851 


House or Commons: Supp_y VOTES 


Tue vote of £16,901 for the Royal Military College was opposed 
by Colonel Reid, upon the ground of special objection to the 
examination of officers necessary to promotion,—a regulation 
most humiliating to high-spirited, high-bred, and high-minded 
officers, who will not submit to be pedagogued like schoolboys. 
Mr. Fox Maule defended this regulation con amore, as it is 
one of his own devising. 

Among other excellent reasons in its favour, was this—that 
you have already begun to educate the soldiers, and if you don’t 
keep the officers ahead of them in the general and professional 
education they are now receiving, the officers will fall into 
contempt with their better-informed inferiors. Mr. Fox Maule 
will probably come before the House with a proposition for 
providing persons of their own rank and station to instruct the 
officers—by attaching to each regiment a captvin without a 
company, on whom shall devolve the duty of instructing the 
officers. The society of such a man will be courted as a man of 
information and letters. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


should not wish to keep a motor-car in London. There 

are several reasons for this disinclination. Either I should 
have to drive the machine myself or else I should employ a 
chauffeur to do so. In the former event, I should pass through 
several states of anxiety, provoked by traffic perils, one-way 
streets and parking problems. In the latter event, I should either 
perpetually lose the chauffeur when he parked the car in obscure 
alleys or I should be consumed with guilt to feel that I was 
keeping him up late at night. How far more agreeable to be 
detached as a sea-gull and to be able, when the idea occurs 
to one, to rise suddenly from one’s resting-place and to float 
Jonelily away. Yet these are not the only reasons why I prefer 
public to private means of locomotion. Were it not for constant 
time pressure, I do not think that I should ever take a taxi. 
Much as I admire the London taxis, much as I appreciate the 
charm of those that drive them, much as I relish their amazing 
capacity for deft manoeuvre, I do not really enjoy myself when 
] am sitting in a taxi alone. One cannot read a book ; one cannot 
with any real interest or pleasure look out of the window, since 
the objects and the pedestrians pass too quickly: one is thrown 
back on the sessions of silent thcught, nor are these invariably 
sweet. I should enjoy buses if I were gifted with greater 
patience ; as it is, I am irritated by their constant meaningless 
stoppages, by the creeping motion they adopt when they edge 
round corners, and by the fact that they invariably deposit me 
some hundred yards or so beyond the place where I want to 
get out. Moreover, I find it difficult to read in buses, and I 
resent the fact that my fellow-passengers only show me their 
backs. I rejoice therefore that I was born into the age of Tubes. 

* * * * 

I can recall the days when the London Underground was a 
sulphureous catacomb, belching through its rare apertures huge 
parcels of Vesuvian smoke. There were no coaches in those 
days, but only little cramped compartments, divided into first, 
second and third class, and smelling like the inside of an un- 
cleaned chimney. Then came the glittering days of King 
Edward VII and the excitement of the Twopenny Tube that ran 
in all its splendour along Oxford Street and even to Bayswater. 
We were proud of our Twopenny Tube, as proud even as are the 
Muscovites of their onyx underground. We did not foresee in 
those days the even more resplendent glories to come ; we did 
not foresee the time when the electric train would slide out 
among the hawthorns of the Home Counties or plunge below 
the Thames with no hint in its movement or carriage that it 
had suddenly become submarine ; we did not foresee that new 
suburbs, flaunting fine modernist stations; would spring up 
around this network ; we did not foresee escalators, trick lighting, 
or stainless steel; we did not foresee Mr. Frank Pick. The 
Underground to me has now become an unfailing source of 
delight. If I have to read, then I can read with comparative 
ease. If I have no urgent need to read, then I can sit there in 
comfort, put on my long-distance glasses, and stare my fellow- 
passengers in the face. What greater enjoyment can there be 
than to recline comfortably, being carried without effort on one’s 
own part to a desired destination, and to watch the features of 
one’s fellow-human beings as they twitch or snuffle or scowl. 
Truly for me the Tube is 

“Gold and. white with many a light, 
And a single rose-red star.” 
* 7 + 


] HAVE often asserted that, even if I were a rich man, I 


The pleasure that I extract from staring at other people and 
speculating upon their characters and habits is neither morbid 
nor impertinent. It is based upon a perfectly healthy interest 
in private faces seen in public places. It amuses me to reflect, 
when I cross Trafalgar Square, that the other people crossing 
jhat open space possess all manner of intimacies that they know 


about and I do not. Watching a massed audience in the Albert 
Hall, all facing the same sort of way, all sitting in the same sort 
of attitude, all holding their heads and hands in similar postures 
I am pleased to think beyond this uniformity and to reflect that 
in their temperaments, lusts and habits they are all diverse. 
Moreover, while they present to the public world a facial expres. 
sion more or less representative of their own personalities, there 
are other expressions that they must adopt at other moments 
when they are alone. And whereas, as they open their handbags 
or pull out a cigarette-case, they are performing public actions, 
there are other private actions or possessions which are significant 
to them alone. Each one of those thousand arrayed in front 
of me has a tube or tin of tooth-paste, a rack or pot in which 
to place his or her toothbrush, a box perhaps that houses dis. 
carded razor-blades. These objects are at any moment present 
to their minds ; a sudden thought and the picture presents itself ; 
they know the little cavity in the upper tooth ; and all this con- 
trast between the public and the private, the known and the 
unknown, is for me a matter of immense curiosity. I like to 
look at the faces of my kind and to make up stories about them. 
These stories are sometimes drab, sometimes sentimental, some- 
times riotous. But they are agreeable stories none the less, and 
the Tube is the best place in which to make them up. 
7 * * * 


Hitherto I have possessed a sound workable confidence in my 
own capacity for deducing character from faces and hands. | 
admit that I should find it difficult to define exactly what special 
moulding of the areas around the eyes and mouth lead me to 
deduce that a fellow-passenger is of a jealous disposition, com- 
bines extreme discretion with a love of money, is lecherous but 
unhappy, prefers Racine to Sartre, was bullied at Repton, has a 
Swedish mother, enjoys crossword puzzles, did not do as well 
in the war as his tutor expected, is about to leave the Communist 
Party, or has a deep respect for the memory of Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence. Always, in one’s passage between Leicester Square 
and South Kensington, one must allow for some marginal errors 
of diagnosis. But on the whole, until now, I have had the 
impression that the stories I told myself about my fellow- 
passengers must on the whole be true. Evidently I under- 
estimated the margin of error. I have been reading this week 
an essay on Physiognomics written more than two thousand years 
ago. It shows me that my own deductions from physical types 
must be subjective, topical or purely relative. The author of this 
essay, who was some peripatetic of the school of Theophrastus, 
makes the disturbing statement that you cannot judge a man’s 
profession from his face. I always thought until now that I could 
spot a lawyer, an actor or a diplomatist at a glance. My peri- 
patetic judges mostly by the quality of the skin and hair. People 
with soft hair are cowardly ; people whose flesh is firm are 
lacking ia perception ; people who have bags round the eyes 
suffer from mock modesty ; people who gamble or like dancing 
have short arms ; people who are plump above the waist have 
good memories ; people who have curled-up toes are “ shame- 
less ” ; people who have fat thighs are too talkative ; people who 
have loose collar-bones are hyper-sensitive ; people who have 
thick extremities to the nostrils are lazy ; those with snub noses 
are salacious ; and so on and so on. 

* . * * 

Now these principles of Physiognomics are wholly different 
from those hitherto adopted by Lombroso and myself. Some of 
the statements of my peripatetic are demonstrably incorrect. 
“ Those,” he writes, “ who have a bright-red complexion are apt 
to be insane.” Since my own complexion is as gay as the little 
rosettes one puts on the rear mudguards of bicycles, I can assure 
the peripatetic that he has made a mistake. But at least he has 
given me a whole new scale of measurement with which to assess 
the natures of my fellow-travellers in the Tube. 
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a anyone’s cigarettes (even your own) is not a 
virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a sedative, 
to the forlorn it may be a solace; it may make the 
worried carefree, it may make the careless care 
less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 
for the optimist it may be the confirmation of 
a dream... But even if your cigarette be a 
SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 
or necessity. It is mere pleasure undiluted—and in 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough. 
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*& & k& Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sobranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
smoking first began in this 
country over seventy years ago, 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


{* Unwanted Women.” (Rialto.) «Halls of 
(Odeon.) “ Dark City.” Carlton.) 


Unwanted Women, though sincerely attempting to give a heart- 
rending study of life in a D.P. camp for women, has only succeeded 
in being another gloomy picture. The dramatic highlights, which 
include Mlle. Valentine Cortese having a baby without medical 
aid, and a charge of rain-drenched women to the barricades do 
not make up for the film’s.curious lack of inspiration. This hetero- 
geneous horde of women speaking every language and having the 
good fortune to include Mesdemoiselles Frangoise Rosay and Simone 
Simon have lost, we are led to believe, countries, homes, families 
and those precious “ documents.” They, are stranded like flotsam 
in the wake of war, without love or comfort—incidentally is it 
possible that women who are not, after all, in prison, would 
tolerate such bleakness, would not pick a flower from the camp 
garden or beg a duster with which to make a curtain ?—but though 
helpless and hopeless, the grief one should feel in their presence, 
the shame and the pity, are never evoked. 
* . * 


, 


Montezuma.’ 
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Shame is all too painfully evoked in Halls of Montezuma— 
shame that one should be so wildly excited, so profoundly stirred 
by the sights and sounds of war. This film is directed by Mr. 
Lewis Milestone and, as are most American war films, it is devoted 
to the activities of a Marine platoon on a Japanese-held island. 
Mr. Richard Widmark is ostensibly playing the leading part, but 
in very truth the protagonist is war; war in magnificently Techni- 
colored detail—grey ships on grey seas, red fires, black smoke and 
the clean bright silver of projectiles. How lovely are the messengers 
of death. 

Mr. Milestone’s characteristic style, his love of comparisons, his 
moments of bathos, his addiction to symbols, is with us yet, and 
though some may not be wholly satisfied few will deny that the 
hand of a master is printed here. From the operational, explosive 
Po of view this is certainly the best war film I have ever seen, 
f by best one means the most awe-inspiringly lethal. 

* 7 * * 


Dark City is the story of how a gang of card-sharpers is picked 





An Industry Poised for Productivity 














F the key British industries that brace themselves for the 
great double effort which armament imposes upon reconstruction, the aircraft 
industry, so recently at war, is well placed to expand. It is one of the free 
industries which have made strides in their manufacturing method and are 
ready to introduce the further improvements only justifiable by bigger batch 
ordering. 

The pressure for machine tools, factory extensions and 
extra labour is now being applied. In particular the engine of the aircraft calls 
for much tooling, which cannot be finalised until the design of the product is 
well established. On this side de Havilland benefits from the momentum of an 
expansion that has been proceeding actively since the war ended. We enter 
upon a great new project of multiplying output from a period of practical training 
in just this task, for our turnover in turbine and piston engines and propellers 
has been mounting continuously since 1946 to fulfil orders secured overseas, 
Moreover the powerful Ghost jet engine has reached a stage of development ripe 
for large-scale manufacture, and has qualities of robustness and simplicity that 
appeal to the armed forces. 


Perhaps the most vital need is for early delivery of necessary 
machine tools, a matter that is best expedited by the direct contact with suppliers 
which is not easy to ensure in times of national emergency and governmental 
Degotiation. 

Given practical aid in regard to these essentials of pro- 
duction it will be possible to maintain the export deliveries—almost equally 
important to overall security—as well as meeting the rearmament needs at home. 

Those who harbour the sinister hope that the extra burden 
of rearmament will soften up our resistance to subversive doctrines misjudge the 
character of the British and the ethical standards of competitive commercial 
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off one by one, like the little nigger boys, by the psychopathic 
brother of a man it has fleeced. It introduces a new star, Mr. 
Charlton Heston, in a role which demands nothing but an ability 
to brood bitterly over the stinkingness of the world and to reject 
the slavering advances of Miss Lizabeth Scott. Poor Miss Scott. 
She has a tough time. Spurned by her love she pours herself into 
a succession of sequin moulds and croons a succession of sombre 
songs, to fill in the time between murders as it were. She is q 
great bore and so, but for Mr. William Dieterle’s direction and a 
superb bit of acting by Mr. Dean Jagger, would be the film. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


ON Tuesday the Chelsea Symphony Orchestra gave what is probably 
their last concert for the time being, owing to the usual financial 
difficulties. They have a fine record of rare works to their credit 
and their concerts have attracted the musically curious, the 
amateurs of the unfashionable which is, alas! also the uneconomic. 
Perhaps it is not too fanciful to see a reflection of a conductor's 
musical taste in his physical appearance (though Sir Thomas 
Beecham looks Haydn and Mozart rather than Delius) and Norman 
del Mar has shown in these concerts an inclination for music cast 
in his own generous, un-austere mould. Thus Bruckner, Busoni, 
Mahler, Strauss and Rachmaninov have all been well represented : 
and if the very over-resonant Chelsea Town Hall has sometimes 
been filled with a truly pentecostal volume (and variety) of sounds, 
this has not come amiss to listeners starved of any close contact 
with music by the re-bombinating distances of the Albert Hall, 
This last concert was devoted to the juvenile works of Berlioz, 
Debussy, Stravinsky and Honegger, music of historical rather than 
intrinsic interest and often showing the huge gap which separates 
the initial esse from the ultimate posse of even the most distin- 
guished composers. The Francs Juges overture, his first orchestral 
work, in many ways resembles a malicious parody of Berlioz’s 
mature style. His taste for the colossal is naively shown in sten- 
torian recitative passages for unison brass, the chief melody (which 
would disgrace a hack Italian opera of the 1830s) is repeated 
ad nauseam and inflated to vast dimensions of banality, the 
orchestration is often unsuccessfully experimental (the tympani 
in contrasting rhythm to the rest of the orchestra are only visible 
to the eye of the score-reader, not audible). Nevertheless the 
music is intensely personal, even at its worst, and there are 
moments (high violin tremolando with chromatic side-slips in the 
brass beneath) which already foretell Berlioz’s mature style. 


* * * * 


Stravinsky’s symphony, written at 25, had hardly any of these 
prophetic moments. Imagine the young Elgar returned from a long 
holiday in Russia and an extensive study of Glazunov (Stravinsky's 
confessed model) and you have some idea of the heavy upholstery, 
the broad pathos and the academic mannerisms of the first move- 
ment. The scherzo is one of the innumerable offspring of Borodin’s 
Polobstians (though here there was at least a hint of what Petrushka 
was to become only five years later) and the slow movement, 
modelled to the life from Tchaikovsky, revealed the nascent stylist in 
Stravinsky, already a brilliant photographer of other men’s music 
but not yet the original portrait painter that he has shown himself 
in his later canvases of Tchaikovsky, Lully or Pergolese and in his 
various etchings in the jazz idioms. 

- * * 


Debussy’s fantaisie for piano and orchestra, withdrawn by the 
composer on the eve of its first performance and for his lifetime, 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the composer’s charming but 
still quite indeterminate character in 1889. Honegger’s 1924 con- 
certino shows the composer’s most markedly French (and therefore 
least personal) characteristics. Honegger’s earliest works revealed 
his deep affinity with the German classics and, although his fre- 
quenting of Les Six and his passing tribute to Parisian fashions 
resulted in a cleaning of his musical palette, he has never been 
at his best in the deliberately light-weight or frivolous style. 

On the same evening Georges Enesco conducted the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra in a performance of Casella’s concerto for strings, piano 
and percussion, written in 1943. Like so much of Casella’s work, 
this concerto proved the composer’s technical dexterity, his sense of 
contrasted sonorities and his intelligent approach to musical prob- 
lems, but it inspired no conviction of his creative powers. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


' 


thic PRIMAVERA still lacks the Botticelli touch, and refuses to step out boldly, 
Mr. with a kindly goddess to encourage her. But one by one her messengers 
ility arrive, birds and flowers as shy as herself. This week I have seen the 
‘Ject wheatear and heard the chiffchaff. I have stood watching a half-torpid 
‘Olt. humble-bee, his velvet still ruffled by sleep, fumbiing at the heart of a 
into water-lily tulip. And the golden carp in my pool have begun their 
bre aquat cs, flashing fin and lacy tail, and making greedy mouths with 
i a little gasping sounds at the surface of the water. 
a 





Limelit Drama 

‘ Another sign that the curtain is about to rise on the long year's play 
ereeted me while I was driving into Frant village to dinner. The night 
was cold and starry, with patches of mist, and I was crawling cautiously. 











bly was 
cial | noticed (as when driving one notices every detail in a generalised way) The Unofficial Ambassadress 
dit an open iron paling beside the road. Suddenly my attention focused on 
the movement. Something was struggling to get through that paling. I . 
nic, dou wown, still far enough away for the beam of my headlights to This was the term used by a well-known War 
r’s include tne drama. A huge badger was heaving and wriggling, trying ! oe 
nas to push his backside between the obstinate palings, while he faced a Correspondent about the British Governess 
lan crouching tabby-cat whose tail lashed to and fro with ominous precision. 
ast The cat’s eyes flashed in the beam for an instant as he glanced at the abroad. Many of these women never come home 
Ni, i lamps of my car to see what intrusion this might be upon his quest : 
d; Then his gaze returned to the badger; patient, malevolent. Mr. Brock for they have no roots left in the homeland. 
re$ was larger than a terrier, and massive, tov, but he was mortally afraid. —— nae 
ds, He squirmed and wriggled abjectly, and his facc, wth its clownlike visor This is what we heard of one old lady living near 
act of white, expressed the utmost worry and petulance : 
ill, I stopped and watched for a while, hoping to see the determination of the Iron Curtain. 
02, this duel. But nothing was furthered. YVhe tiger crouched, and the 
an pained victim writhed. I was already late for dinner, after my misty ° 
les drive, and | dared not linger. The beam of my headlamps moved on, “ ° . 1 . 
n- 4 ind the encounter by the iron palings passed into darkness, taking its She sits by the light of an oil lamp which 
. place among the unknown events of night. ‘is too dim for her failing sight to read by. 
. | Rustic Crimes Her daily diet is appalling. She never buys 
d i Now that the countryside is served daily with all manner of foodstuffs ; 7 
. peddled from motor-vans (vehicles ranging from ancient Baby-Austins food or meat, butter or milk, but lives on 
rs to chromium-plated and streamlined mobile kiosks) a reminder needs 
fe to be given to careless customers, too many of whom buy their ice-cream starch food coe - 
* tubs, their g&teaux, fish-and-chips and other cooked delights, only to 
~ devour them on the spot and throw the containers by the wayside. 
Against these garish cartons and cellophanes ° ° 
Ie é acme The G.B.I. made an immediate annual allowance 
A primrose by the river's brim 
is made to look so very dim. of £52, and later we received this report—“ I saw 
“ This wanton thoughtlessness and insensitivity makes one throw off all ‘ : 
2 one’s resolutions to think and try to practise neighbourliness. One begins her this morning and was really amazed at the 
3 to murmur of capital punishment, or at least a touch of the bastinado, . 4 : 
, for these barbarians to whom virgin beauty is something instantly to be change in her already. For the first time in two 
ee raped. But such reactions are disgracefully undemocratic! 
_ years she had had an egg for breakfast, and had 
‘ In the Garden ” : 
t, The tale of woe and delays becomes monotonous. Lawns still squelch actually eaten a steak... She died a few 
n underfoot, and flower-beds are streaked with slimy patches of mud. For — ° ° 
c a week the daffodils have been in much the same relationship with the months later from injuries received in a street 
f winds of March as was the Oxford with the Cambridge boat on that ‘ 
s tempestuous Saturday. Sunk! Before the last two keen night-frosts accident, but her last days were at least free from 
7 came my neighbour had a wonderful exhibition of rhododendron P . ° , 
praecox, each bush showing a solid mass of mauve bloom, relieved by a the grinding anxiety of extreme poverty. 
' few bushes of corylopsis (Pauciflora) whose gentle, biscuit-coloured 
E flowers made a good contrast to the fullness of the rhododendrons 
’ The shrubs, hardy and well set, are now beginning to come into their | i 
t : season of pride. LI was reminded by the Pieris japonica, with its masses We need your help for many like her. 
: ; of grey sprays, of the fields of asphodel which I saw one April down | 
tlong the sea-shore at the foot of the Pyrenees, near the Spanish frontier 


it Port Bou. This colour at first is disappointing ; but gradually it begins | > 
There are GOVERNESSES 


to affect one’s imagination with a kind of negative wonder. 
cold as well as warm pleasures, and often they are the more enduring 
Many blackbirds are building in and around my garden at this moment, | 
and | am busy signing leases with them, each one with a codicil in which BENEVOLENT 
I reserve for myself and family free seats at the concerts which will ; 


shortly follow. For me the blackbird’s song is the song of songs, and a INSTITUTION 
garden without it is a garden in grief. RicHarp CHURCH. 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 57 


Report by Barbara Worsley-Gough 


A prize of £5 was offered for an excerpt from a speech by Disraeli, 
while leader of the Opposition, attacking the project for turning 
Carlton House Terrace into the Foreign Office. 


A surprisingly large number of competitors brought Disraeli 
forward into the present day, and made him direct his attack against 
the Attlee administration, instead of leaving him where he belongs 
and putting back the Carlton House Terrace proposal three-quarters 
of a century or so, which was what I intended. The essence of 
this competition is an excuse for an attack by Disraeli on a Glad- 
stonian Government—a new stick with which to beat the familiar 
dog. Benjamin Disraeli simply cannot be fitted into the present-day 
Parliamentary scene, and I have had no compunction in disqualifying 
all entries in which this line was taken. References to vermin, free 
false teeth, and even the happy notion of utility fences for the 
accommodation of Ministers, served to disqualify. One or two 
pleasant conceits were found in this batch of entries. I like, for 
example, the threat (from Pauline Willis) that Carlton House 
Terrace may become known as Morrison's shelter. 

I have the impression that too many of the competitors felt that 
Disraeli’s Parliamentary style is an absolute gift to the parodist. 
“Too easy,” they thought, as they gaily concocted a chunk of poly- 
syllabic invective. They failed to give enough purpose to their long 
rounded periods, and picked their adjectives for the sake of allitera- 
tion or possibilities of baroque decoration. Now Dizzy’s style may 
have been as over-jewelled as his person, but he did choose his 
words with an eye for their deadly destructive effect, and not for 
their decorative qualities alone. Some of the entrants seem to have 
confused Disraeli the novelist with Disraeli the statesman, and put 
into his mouth spoken eulogies of Carlton House Terrace and its 
contents which sound perilously like a catalogue of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia’s home comforts. The winner of the first prize, 
D. I. Beaumanoir-Hart, is a sinner in this respect, but I have over- 
looked this one defect in an otherwise admirable entry. He surely 
deserves the prize for the superbly authentic ring of his fourth 
sentence alone. I recommend that he should be awarded a first 
_— of £3, and that prizes of £1 should go to E. Bedwell and 

atrick Welch. 
FIRST PRIZE 


(D. I. BeEauMANorR-HART) 
This, then, is the atrocious act about to be perpetrated by a party 
whose proud boast it is to be the inheritors of the cause for which 
Hampden died on the field and Sidney on the scaffold ! 





THE BROWNING VERSION 


The story of the lonely schoolmaster brilliantly 
told by Terence Rattigan now comes to the screen with all 
the artistry of Michael Redgrave, Jean Kent and Nigel Patrick. 
Read what the critics have said about this new 
British film of powerful distinction 


* “‘ The superb acting, inspired direction of Anthony 
Asquith and the brilliant photography of Desmond 
Dickinson combine to make a film which is a 
classic” REG WHITLEY “DAILY MIRROR” 


* “‘ Michael Redgrave achieves a magnificent level 
of acting which challenges the talent of stars 


throughout the world” 
EWART HODGSON “NEWS OF THE WORLD” 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
JEAN KENT 


wm Terence Rattigan’s 


THE BROWNING 
VERSION. 
* NIGEL PATRICK 


Vroduced by Teddy Bare Directed by Anthony Asquith . 














YOU CAN SEE IT IN PROVINCIAL KEY TOWNS COMMENCING 
APRIL %h AND NORTH WEST LONDON THEATRES APRIL 16th @ 
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That long fagade of carven stone and fairest stucco, embowered in 
arcadian foliage and commanding the finest processional route in the 
metropolis, must perish. Those superb creations, recalling—with how 
poignant a memory !—the great age of Pitt and Canning, and informed 
with the effulgent and glowing genius of Nash, must vanish in order 
that we may perpetuate the architecture of Baker Street! This is the 
substance of the argument put before us with a wealth of Statistica] 
imposture and with all the artifice of a penetrating ambiguity. 

How often, as a young man, have I feasted in those august saloons 
with their fluted columns of porphyry and alabaster, their tables loaded 
with pyramids of gold plate, while festive sculpture—gryphons, eagles 
phoenixes—glittered beneath the light of Venetian lustres on the happy 
scene ! . 

Right Hon. gentlemen opposite may with propriety reflect upon the 
fate of Ixion, who, for insolence to Jove, was tied to an ever-revolving 
wheel in Hell. Would that his fate might befall the members of a 
Government pledged to erect on the ruins of a gracious Past a monument 
to their own mediocrity, a Temple haunted by the dire and delirious 
phantoms of a foreign policy which has made a proud Nation the 
laughing-stock of the chancelleries of Europe and has levelled an Empire 
in the dust. 

SECOND PRIZES 


(E. BEDWELL) 

Even to those in whom the Heaven-sent fire of an historical imagination 
is but a spare and spasmodic glimmer this proposal must have a kind 
of symbolical propriety, lamentable as it is inescapable. Shall we not 
find a peculiar rightness in the removal of a department swollen to such 
monstrous proportions as is the Foreign Office, to the habitation of a 
Prince whose dimensions became a legend of bloated corpulency? Nor 
find a parallel between the subservience which marks that Office's policy 
and the equivocal position of a Prince Regent? Nor see a deplorable 
significance in the fact that this guardian of our international responsi- 
bilities is now to desert what has been so aptly termed “ the High Street 
of the British Empire” for a gazebo over a pleasaunce, as if its occupa- 
tion is henceforward to be that of a retired and dilettante pensioner ? 

If profligacy were the criterion, the present Administration has a pre- 
emptory right to the premises of England’s most spendthrift Prince, 
Under his auspices, Nash built a facade that rises above the trees of 
St. James’s Park like an incomparable diadem. Lacking the likelihood 
of any other garland or laurels, it is as if the Government, in its despera- 
tion, has seized this crown of architecture to adorn its igglorious and 
ignoble brow: and, with the last and inevitable gesture of the vulgarian, 
proceeded to despoil even this expropriated glory with its added tier. 

(Patrick WELCH) 

We have long known that the right honourable gentlemen opposite 
were engrossed with the efflorescence of their own mediocrity. Artistically 
stunted and culturally depressed themselves, they have preached to us 
all the righteousness of descending the greasy pole of promotion and 
advancement. They are devaluation personified. I am afraid that they 
will continue for some time to play down to the electorate on their worn- 
out fiddles, for they have not yet exhausted their repertoire of the 
decrescendo. But, Sir, I thought that even they would shrink from 
permitting the hand of the leveller to touch Carlton House Terrace. 
It is not only one of the most precious architectural gems of our fair 
capital ; it enshrines much of our history. In the spacious days of our 
sires its mansions housed the sage senator, the prince of commerce, and 
the flower of rank and fashion. From its windows beauty and nobility 
beheld so many triumphal processions and enhanced the dazzling 
splendour of the cavalcades below. To destroy such memories, as you 
will do if you tamper with such a monument, is worse than pillage. It 
is organised desecration. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 60 
Set by C. H. Lewis 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for not more than 
twelve additional lines to a “ Hate Poem” that begins: 


1 have been so great a lover, but I found 

Love not enough to make my world go round; 
Love is a passing whim: I celebrate 

Th’ eternal horror of the things I hate... 


Entries mist be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not Jater than April 18th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of April 27th. 
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LETTERS TO 


A Classless Society 


Sin.—In the Spectator of March 30th Mrs. Beryl Seaton tells a story pre- 
sumably from her own experience. I will tell you one from mine. During 
the ten years that I represented Edinburgh I had as an agent (unpaid 
except for compensation for loss of wages during the elections) a signal- 
man on the L.N.E.R. In off moments we often climbed Arthur's Seat 
together and went for other walks. We discussed freely all subjects— 
politics, religion, books, class, psychology. Of all the many friendships I 
have had in my life no other was so completely satisfying. When, a year 
and a half ago, he was stricken down with cancer I went specially to Edin- 
burgh to see him and spent eight separate half-hours by his bedside. 
When visiting sick and dying friends | usually find it necessary to think 
out carefully in advance what | think would interest them. It was not 
so in his case. I knew that whether we talked or remained silent there 
would be perfect understanding. 

Mrs. Seaton’s and mine are just two individual stories, and the only 
moral I seek to draw is that it is unsafe to generalise.—Yours, &c., 

11 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. PetHick-LAWRENCE. 


Sir.—It seems to me that the title Class in the Kitchen for Mrs. Seaton’s 
article is based on fallacious thinking. Mrs, Seaton’s conscious 
superiority implied in every sentence of her article is, I think, due to lack 
of imagination and intolerance ; she does not realise that there can be a 
difference in taste for this or that way of spending money due to fashion, 
education or even temperament. The sailor-suits which she disdains 
represented the taste of royalty a couple of generations ago, and I have 
seen the children’s dungarees of which she approves worn by the children 
of intellectuals inhabiting Hampstead flats and by the children of unedu- 
cated immigrants in tumble-down shacks on the Canadian prairie ; this 
does not put the wearers in the same class. My husband has treated my 
favourite bureau with a lack of consideration only equalled by my 
barbaric treatment of his car engine or the char’s treatment of her 
mattress. But our respective attitudes to car and furniture are surely not 
class attitudes. Different things appeal to us differently, and who shall 
say that one or other of our standards of importance is inferior or 
superior, wise or unwise. 

In some ways I am as economical as Mrs. Seaton and have the same— 
if we are talking of class, shall we say “ bourgeois "—standards, but I 
have been known to ruin a new pair of silk stockings in a ten-minute 
walk in the woods here. I thought it was absent-mindedness. Surely it 
could not be my class ? ; 

I think it is a pity these things should be said and written with their 
hurtful implications. When the char offered to pay for the second-hand 
clothes, why should not Mrs. Seaton imply “ parity of esteem” by accept- 
ing the shyly offered payment? Was it not rather arrogant to suggest 
that different standards of conduct were expected? Moreover, the 
implication was one-sided. 

I sometimes think that it is the speech and actions of people like the 
writer of this article that are partly responsible for the bitterness that is 
so often heard in the voices of speakers of the extreme Left. They, too, 
lack tolerance.—Y ours very truly, E. E. R. Tuorp. 

Venture, Cadbury Lane, Clapton in Gordano, Somerset. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Why does not Beryl Seaton dispense with her charwoman and put 
the money thus saved towards repairing or renewing her bed? On her 
own showing she gets neither service nor companionship, and _philap. 
thropy is not only not necessary but not possible in the circumstances 
she describes. She can only be buying a feeling of superiority, 

I was once as class-conscious as Mrs. Seaton, on the other side of the 
fence. On no less evidence than she is content to produce I was ready 
to condemn her class for the shortcomings she implies are peculiar to 
mine—fecklessness, slovenliness, lack of intelligence and common-sense, 
This is to make an arbitrary selection of data to fit a preconceived theory 
with no basis in fact, in order to claim that a difference in social status 
is a Virtue in oneself, productive of virtues, and in others a vice productive 
of vices. The same process of argument is applied to differences in sex, 
or religion, or the colour of the skin or the place of birth in relation 
to an imaginary line. It*is this attitude of mind that is responsible for 
most of the unhappiness in the world. It excuses to himself all man’s 
intolerance, injustice and cruelty to those who, deny it as he may, are hig 
own kind.—Your faithfully, FRANCES MILEs, 


63 Doneraile House, Ebury Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


Publishers and Authors 


Sir,—Authors in general will agree heartily with the observations of 
Janus in your issue of March 30th concerning the proposed reduction of 
authors’ royalties. Of course, the publishing of books is now a purely 
commercial, and not a literary, occupation. There is nothing wrong in 
this. The publisher is a business man to whom books are merely saleable 
or unsaleable commodities, and he is fully justified in picking the type 
of commodity which is most likely to bring him a substantial profit. His 
problem is how to prevent a dangerous fall in profits, and this he pro- 
poses to do at the expense of his authors. I suggest that he has other, 
and more respectable, alternatives. He might well consider (1) the 
reduction of salaries and of profits from shares within his own firm, 
(2) a total revision of the over-generous terms which he grants to the 


bookseller, and (3) restraint in publicity and advertising.—Yours 
faithfully, C. E. VULtiamy. 


Lollesworth Cottage, West Horsley, Surrey. 


Sir,—I would like to thank Janus for his kind words on behalf of authors, 
It is strange that, though writers earn their living by the published word, 
so little appears in print about the hardships imposed upon them today, 
Harold Nicolson, in Marginal Comment some time ago, expressed his 
indignation that young authors should be kept waiting for two years 
before their accepted work was published. In my case, and I think it is 
true of many, over three years have elapsed since the acceptance of a 
book by a large firm of publishers, but as yet I have been given no reason 
to hope that any date has been set for publication. What is worse, not 
a penny of advance payment has been received by me. 

It is hard for a person in my position to combat a feeling of frustration 
whea every week he sees pouring from the presses reprints of the classics, 
or new editions of the works of established authors who cannot, on the 
basis of present taxation, receive much benefit from increased royalties. 
We are given to understand that the two difficulties which confront 
publishers today are the scarcity of paper and the obduracy of the unions 
to which compositors and printers belong. I scmetimes wonder what a 
member of a union would think if, having spent the greater part of a 
year on a piece of work, he was asked to wait indefinitely for payment. 


An author without influence must take the risk of being rejected by 
publishers’ readers who may be “ creatures of whim and bias,” but once 
past that barrier he surely has the right to expect that his work may be 
judged by the reading public. After all, we authors are the geese, and, 
though our eggs may not be pure gold, they may have sufficient market 
value to keep us alive and producing, if they are offered for sale and not 
kept on the publishers’ shelves until they have lost all freshness and 
topicality.—Y ours, AUTHOR-IN-W AITING. 


A Fixed Easter 


Sir,—Would not all the difficulties caused by the vagaries of Easter be 
removed by simply separating the holidays from the holy days? I suggest 
that the “spring bank-holidays” should be the third Monday in April 
and the preceding Friday, except when Easter falls that week-end, when 
the holidays would be taken a week earlier. The “summer bank- 
holiday * should be seven weeks later, in June. This would produce all 
the advantages of a fixed Easter, and the following additional advantages: 
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Drawn oy A. BR. THOMSON, R.A. 


Backroom Boy with a bucksaw Although his 
name never appears Halloran is one of the most im- 
portant contributors to the newspapers. In fact, it is 
on his bucksaw that the publication of the newspaper 
depends. For Barney Halloran* is a Newfoundland 
logger, on the pay roll of the largest paper mill in the 
world — Bowater’s at Corner Brook. His job is to fell 
and cut the trees into four foot logs, using the length of 
his bucksaw as a measure. They are then ready for the 
journey to Corner Brook by sleigh, truck, train, ship or 
most usual of all, floating down by river, there to be 
pulped and processed into newsprint. Halloran stands 
five foot eleven in his socks, and weighs 200 pounds, 
according to the Medical Officer who runs the foot rule 
over every logger at the start of the season. According 
to the camp cook, his appetite is built in proportion ! 


But Barney 


* He’d eat a cow between two biscuits.” 


just smiles tolerantly, knowing that a logger without an 


appetite is as useless as an axe without a handle. 


THE WHOLE WEALTH OF BOWATER CRAFTSMANSHIP, EXPERIENCE AND RESFARCH 
IN THE ART OF MAKING PAPER — THE ‘ KNOW-HOW’ IN SHORT — IS FREFLY AT 
YOUR SERVICE 

————_—_—_—> 
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*Futitious name for a real character 


and it may well be that the South .. a 
Pacific is indeed the place of 
origin of sugar, if not of mankind. 
Sugar cultivation has however also 
been established in the British West 
Indies ever since the seventeenth 
century. Barbados —the oldest 
English Colony in the British West 
Indies—has always been among the 
largest sugar producers in the Empire, 
and today sugar is the most important 
industry in the island. 

Full and up-do-date information from 
our branch in Barbados on market 
conditions and industrial trends in the 
island is readily obtainable on request. 


Those interested are invited to write 


to the Intelligence Department at the 


address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
| (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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(a) Easter would no longer be regarded by most Englishmen as the 
eccasion for three football-matches in four days. 

(b) People who go away from home for the bank-holidays would be 
at home for Easter and Whitsuntide, and could attend the services in 
their own churches, instead of missing them completely, or attending as 
strangers. 

I can see only one difficulty: how to celebrate Good Friday. In my 
view nothing could be less appropriate than the present attitude to 
Good Friday, which has become for most people “ just another bank- 
holiday.” It would be far better if it were generally regarded as a day 
of work, with early services for those who wish to attend church.— 
Yours faithfully, Cc. H. Lewis. 

Kimbolton School, Huntingdonshire. 

Sin—I should like to commend the excellent suggestion about Easter 
in your last issue. Let Easter be variable as it is now, and let the spring 
holiday be independent of it and fixed. Surely Janus misses the point. 
Good Friday would not be a holiday at all, but a holy day.—Yours 
faithfully, N. H. FitzHerpert. 

The Hall, Somersal Herbert, Derby. ' 

[Janus writes: How could anyone prevent Good Friday from being 
observed as a holiday by the greater part of the population if all normal 
employment is suspended ?] 


Opposition Tactics 


Sin—As one who views the recent Conservative methods with sorrow, 

and agrees entirely with Mr. Gilbert Longden about the need to discuss 

Ministerial orders, I must say I would be more credulous about Opposi- 

tion motives in discussing them until early each morning if they had 

consistently done the same thing since 1945, or at any rate since February 

of last year.—Yours sincerely, Fevtx WATKINS. 
The Nook, Vinery Lane, Southbank Road, Hereford. 


The Closed Shop Policy 


Sin,—One may rightly abjure the principle of the closed shop on purely 
moral grounds, but there is also a practical objection which seems to be 
commonly overlooked. The worker jealously guards the right to strike 
as the only means of ensuring that the employer does not forget his 
obligations, Yet once a union is assured of one hundred per cent. 
membership, whatever its policy, it soon becomes bureaucratic in its 
methods and pays scant attention to the wishes of its members. The 
right to withdraw membership of the union is the only means by which 
the worker can ensure that the executive heeds his desires. The closed 
shop principle is a bad thing for the individual union member, and one 
of these days he will wake up to the fact—Yours faithfully, 

35 St. James's Drive, S.W.17. Joun White. 


Dogma and Fact 


Sin —In approving the comments of the Primates on divorce you 
summarise their opinions and add: “That is not church dogma ; it is 
bard and incontrovertible fact.” To the Christian the former is the latter. 
To the non-Christian the former is not necessarily the latter. But surely 
to no one (certainly not the Editor of the Spectator) ought the latter to 
be necessarily not the former.—Yours faithfully, JOHN STEWART. 

The Rectory, Hilborough, Thetford, Norfolk. 

[What was meant—as the context surely showed—was “That is not 

only Church dogma.”—Eb., Spectator.] 
Sirn,—May I register a protest against a single sentence in the otherwise 
wholly admirable paragraph on the Matrimonial Causes Bill in your 
issue of March 30 ? You say most truly that “the stability of the home, 
which rests on .. . the union of one man with one woman for life, is an 
essential and indispensable factor in the stability of the State,” and you 
then remark that this is not Church dogma but hard incontrovertible 
fact. The opposition is misleading. True dogma.is nothing else than 
the expression of fact or facts ; false dogma of alleged fact which has no 
basis in reality. Few facts and few dogmas of any kind are incontro- 
vertible, in the sense that they are exempt from being impugned ; 
certainly not this particular one. 

It is a pity that you should commend to non-believers the case against 
extension of our divorce legislation by appearing to equate Church 
dogma with the non-factual, thus implying that the view of marriage you 
advocate need owe nothing to Christianity. The truth upon which ‘the 
stability of the home rests, though doubtless obscurely rooted in human 
nature itself, was established as integral to Western civilisation, not 


because it was a hard incontrovertible fact, but because it was a Christian 
dogma.—Yours sincerely, 
Blackfriars School, 


Heney Sr. Joun, O.P. 
Lianarth, Raglan. 
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New Insecticides 


Sir,—I read with dismay Mr. Richard Church’s casual reference t 
spraying black-currant bushes with D.N.O.C.. The perils of modem 
insecticides and weed-killers are now being plentifully aired in ocleniiie 
magazines (¢.g., Discovery, and the British Medical Journal), as well ag 
in periodicals devoted to the welfare of the soil. However, to avoid 
any comeback about laboratory-mindedness, soil-cranks and the like, | 
will quote only a motion sponsored last September by the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers on the agenda for the Trades Union 
Congress: “This Congress is seriously perturbed at the totally inade- 
quate attempts to deal with the growing menace of poisonous weed. 
killers and nsesticides Many cases of poisoning and some fatal cases 
have foll6Wed their use in agricultural and horticultural practice In 
view of thé safeguards necessary, and the fact that the elements can cause 
the spray to injure the health of workers in adjacent areas, legislation 
should be introduced to prohibit the use of all known toxic prepara- 
tions such as D.N.O.C. and Parathion.”—Yours, &c., Doris Davy 
Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex. 


Christianity and The Bible 


Sir,—Of course Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is right. How could a study of the 
Bible lead to a union of the Christian sects when every man may interpret 
the Scriptures as he will ? Yet, if we are to save Christian values for the 
world, Christians must be united or they cannot hope to fight the 
powerful, evil and well-organised forces of the materialism which controls 
so large a part of the world today. We might as well expect an army 
whose individual soldiers fought each according to his own ideas, to 
conquer an enemy. It would seem that authority, with its resultant 
discipline, is the only way of securing union. After all, Christ “ taught 
as one having authority.” But authority means power, and it is certain 
that in human hands all power corrupts. 

What is the answer to the dilemma? As a loyal Anglican, I confess 
that I do not know. Is the religious freedom, by which we set so much 
Store, really a good thing, or does it only lead to confusion and a 
powerlessness in the face of the enemy ?—Yours faithfully, 

The Grange, Newby, Scarborough. B. C. ANDRADE-THOMPSON. 


Communism in the East 

Siz,—In his interesting article on Persia, Mr. Philips Price paints a picture 
which, in general outline, is applicable to most of Asia outside the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. We see the peasants, a prey to landlords 
and moneylenders, increasingly conscious of their wrongs, dissatisfied 
with a system which permits such injustice, and impatient for any change 
that promises to ameliorate their lot. We see also the great mass of 
the people stirred with a spirit of nationalism and resenting the exploita- 
tion of their country’s natural wealth by the Western Powers. In such 
circumstances it is easy to understand how strong an appeal Communism 
must have, promising as it does the liquidation of the parasitic usurer 
and landlord, and the restoration of the land to the peasants ; also how 
simple it is for Russia to utilise nationalist sentiment as a means of 
fostering hostility between East and West. Some few among the wiser 
and more far-sighted elements may realise that Western democratic 
methods, if honestly and intelligently applied, are capable, in time, of 
bringing about the reforms so urgently required; but the people, as a 
whole, want something now, and only Communism, by sweeping away 
at a stroke the existing social fabric and system of government, seems 
likely to “ deliver the goods.” 

Is it, then, possible to prevent the spread of Communism in Asia? 
But why should we try to do so? Should we not, rather, direct our 
efforts to convincing Asia of the danger of Russian imperialism ? Should 
we not support any government—Communist or otherwise—the primary 
object of which is to free the cultivators of the soil, who throughout 
the East form the overwhelming majority of the population, ‘from 
exploitation and oppression? And might we not point the example of 
Yugoslavia as proving that a country can adopt a Communist form 
of government and still withstand Russian domination ?—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, H. R. PELLy. 

5 Smith Terrace, §.W.3. 


“Here is the News” 


Sir,- May I add a comment to Janus’s appreciative note on the publica- 
tion of the magazine Here is the News? This is a once-only publication 
and will not appear regularly, as Janus surmises. It has been produced 
chiefly to provide one of the Christian links with the Festival of Britain. 
—Yours faithfully, Ceci. NortHcorrt, 
General Secretary, United Council for 


Eaton Gate, §.W.1. Missionary Education. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HE Folio Society has published what in Hollywood circles 

would rank as a super-colossal edition of The Moonstone in 

glorious Technicolor*. I am doubtful of the value of new 
illustrations, plain or coloured, to an old and well-loved book. 
Any competently written novel has alréady given the reader his 
own personal picture of the scenes and characters, which is unlikely 
now to be that of the artist. Even a newcomer to The Moonstone, 
who might expect to find in the pictures something for his imagina- 
tion to work on, will not be helped on this occasion. Illustrations, 
one feels in one’s old-fashioned way, should make their effect at 
reading distance from the eye. These lithographs by Edwin La 
Dell only begin to take shape from six feet away; the eyes half- 
closed, and a finger held, for revision or reassurance, in the official 
but slightly speculative List of Illustrations. Of the rest of the book 
all that one needs to say is that the type is as pleasantly and easily 
readable as the text. 

* * * * 


Mr. Howard Haycraft, in his great historical work Murder for 
Pleasure, attributed to Mr. T. S. Eliot the opinion that The Moon- 
stone was “ the first, the longest and the best of detective novels.” 
A pronouncement so uncompromising seemed hardly in character. 
The authorised (or, possibly, revised) version, given here in an 
introductory note, calls it the first, longest and best of “ modern 
English ” detective novels. Reckoning modernity as starting on 
publication day in 1868 (and it must start somewhere), one would 
be reasonably safe in saying that The Moonstone was the first of 
them; whether it is in fact the longest is a matter of no great 
interest. But to call it the best, or, as Miss Dorothy Sayers, Emeritus 
Professor of the art, puts it, “ probably the very finest detective story 
ever written,” is to make a claim for it which is more disputable. 
I can never quite believe in these solitary heights of pre-eminence. 
There is no best-dressed woman in Europe, not even the annual 
American elected by American votes; there is no worst-dressed 
politician in the House of Commons, as pilloried annually by The 
Tailor and Cutter, not even—well, look at the others. It may be 
tough at the top, but it is reasonably roomy. 


+ * * * 


The modern English detective novel—and by modern I mean 
something a little later than 1868—falls inevitably into one of two 
classes. Chesterton once said, and I think truly, that the right and 
natural medium for a tale of crime and detection was the short 
story. His feeling seems to have been that, if a detective wanted 
80,000 words in which to solve a problem, he wasn’t a very good 
detective, and that in any case he couldn't be detecting all the time. 
A detective novel, then, tends to become either a Short Story 
Expanded or a Short Story Delayed The Moonstone is an out- 
standing example of the first sort. As a detective story it could be 
told completely in 10,000 words. As a romance, with a mysterious 
jewel and a mysterious theft in it, and if nobody is in any hurry, it 
can be told in as many words as you like. Wilkie Collins limited 
himself for some reason to 200,000. I won't say that he couldn't 
have spared one of them, but the total is extremely readable, being 
as difficult to put down as it is heavy to pick up. Miss Sayers 
speaks of the marvellous variety and soundness of the characterisa- 
tion ; and though, in the fashion of the day, the characters border 
on caricatures, there is certainly the variety which such a long 
acquaintance needs There are those, including Mr. Eliot, who 
think particularly highly of Sergeant Cuff “ of the Detective Police.” 
I am not of his admirers. He failed to detect anything, though the 
identity of the ostensible thief was written as clearly in every action 
of the heroine as in the behaviour of the supposed accomplice. He 
merely added a second mystery to the first: the mystery of himself. 
Who and what was Cuff? Of nation-wide fame as a detective, yet 
still only a sergeant ; only a sergeant, yet on terms of professional 


* The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 
(Cassell: Folio Society. 19s. 6d.) 


Illustrated by Edwin La Dell. 


equality with the local Superintendent ; sent down to the scene of 
the crime by the Chief Commissioner, yet accepting a cheque from 
the lady of the ,jJhouse for his services; he is the real, unsolved 
problem of the book. 

7 7 7 * 


There are two versions of the Short Story Delayed. In the 
simpler version we are with the corpse all the time. (“One of the 
barbituric group,” says the doctor, sniffing at it.) Among the 
guests at the house-party, by some happy accident, is the Gifted 
Amateur; hardly an amateur, however, because he is either the 
nephew of the Assistant Commissioner, or else helped the Inspector 
in the Wyke-Snodsby case last September—see reference at bottom 
of page, in case you care to make a note of it for your library list, 
He is allowed, therefore, to take part in the interrogation of the 
other guests, his part being confined to a single unrelated question 
asked of each one; as it might be, “ Did you notice if there was a 
light in the lavatory ? ” or “ Have you ever heard Sir John mention 
Ashton-under-Lyme ?” One begins to feel a little sorry for the 
Inspector, so obviously out of his class, who is still plodding along 
with such old-time stuff as “ When did you last see the deceased ?” 
and “Was he in his usual spirits?" Chapter by chapter the 
guests tell their story ; the inquest has been held ; and our hero is 
now in a position to mention casually that he knew who the 
murderer was five chapters ago. Unfortunately (or fortunately) 
“one little piece of the jig-saw is still missing,” and the Inspector 
is not surprised to hear—or shouldn't be, if he remembers the 
Wyke-Snodsby Case as well as we do—that his colleague “ prefers 
to keep his own counsel until his case is complete” ; thus delaying 
induction and deduction for another eight chapters while every- 
body's alibi is traced. Then at last comes The Great Elucidation. 
This is the sleuth’s, and our, big moment, and he is not going to 
leaye anything out. “ You remember,” he begins rather unneces- 
sarily, “ how the body of Sir John was found lying in the library 
on the morning of May 14th,” and so goes on: the delayed short 
story for which the reader has been waiting. In the other 
version in this kind, the delay is more deliberate. The author starts 
off with a straightforward novel in which everybody hates every- 
body else, postponing the corpse to page 120. In this way he 
creates a double suspense. For the first half of the book one 
wonders who will be the victim, and, for the second, who the 
villain. 

+ . 7 * 

Miss Sayers has said that by comparison with the wide scope 
of The Moonstone and its dovetailed completeness, such modern 
mystery fiction looks thin and mechanical. True. But by com- 
parison with the wide scope of War and Peace or The Origin of 
Species, a modern crossword looks thin and mechanical, and no 
clue dovetails into the next. Yet the crossword addict makes no 
complaint of this. With equal reason the detective-story addict 
is happy to have the bare bones of the mystery laid before him, 
so that he ‘can try to articulate them. If he fails to do so before 
the last chapter, then he can listen, mouth open, to the detectives’ 
clearer articulation, kicking himself gently the while ; as the cross- 
word solver kicks himself next morning for missing an obvious 
clue. A character in one of Anthony Hope’s books was of opinion 
that though port tasted better without the conflicting aroma of 
tobacco, and though a cigar tasted better without the conflicting 
savour of port, yet port and a cigar together made a better effect on 
the palate than either separately. If you are of opinion that 
romance and detection together make a more pleasing effect on the 
mind than either separately, even though each a little spoils the 
other, then The Moonstone will give you all you want. But for 
myself I prefer my detection fuller-bodied and neater. And perhaps 
I should add that in saying this I am not referring to the Whisky 
Straight school of America; in which the interest is transferred to 
the number of drinks, blondes and beatings-up the “ private eye” 
can absorb in a day's induction. A. A. MILNE. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Books of Escape 


By Paul Brickhill. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
The Tunnel. By Eric Williams. (Collins. 10. 6d.) 


EscaPe is unique among adventures. More purposeful than most 
of them, it is also like no other in that it cannot be deliberately 
undertaken, so to speak, from scratch. If you feel an urge to 
adventure, and especially to write about it at first hand, it is still 
comparatively easy to explore the Sahara or the stratosphere, or 
sail half-way round the world on a raft. But escape is an adventure 
you cannot undertake until someone has first deprived you of 
liberty. If you try to undertake it completely on your own, as 
perhaps the French philosopher Lequier did when he plunged out 
to sea, then you are bound to be something of a fraud—at best a 
Houdini, at worst an escapist, or perhaps, like Lequier, simply 
drowned. The classics of escape are written by men put into 
intolerable positions by no volition of their own but by the malice 
of enemies, so that the perfect version of it has an additional element 
of excitement usually found only in the thrillers of fiction; not 
only the struggle against overwhelming odds, but the conflict of will 
between two groups of human beings, each fully aware of the others’ 
intentions, both living in unbearably close intimacy until the struggle 
breaks out. The field of those qualified to write at first hand of 
such an experience is already narrowed by the conditions; the 
successful are fewer still ; and it may be counted almost an incon- 
ceivable chance that any of them should have the gift of writing. 

Both the present authors have tried before and shown that they 
can do it. They have now tried to repeat the success, but in strikingly 
different ways. Mr. Brickhill gives an expanded account of an 
escape which he has already briefly described, the mass break-out 
from Stalag Luft Ill in 1943, which ended in the murder of fifty 
prisoners-of-war on Hitler's express orders. Mr. Williams, writing 
a retrospective prelude to the events in his famous Wooden Horse, 
tries his wings in higher altitudes than those of plain adventure. His 
more practised and confident pen enables him to construct a drama 
of escape even out of a succession of failures. The point of his 
book lies not, like Mr. Brickhill’s, in the physical mechanism of 
escape but in the mental reactions of prisoners to their imprison- 
ment. The typical episode of The Tunnel is the contrast between 
the attitudes of two prisoners preparing to move from a transit camp 
to a permanent Oflag—one carrying his luggage in his pockets, the 
other “staggering along under the burden of an unwieldy bundle 
wrapped in a blanket.” Thus in a few lines Mr. Williams introduces 


The Great Escape. 
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the black-and-white distinction between the restless spirit whose 
only object in life was escape, and the “typical kriegie preparing 
to settle down.” His perception of character is finely sustained 
throughout the book ; it is this, rather than the external drama of 
events, that makes it worth reading. 

Mr. Brickhill’s portraits of character are simpler and more photo- 
graphic, like the illustrations accompanying his text. Perhaps 
because he did not himself escape, but only took part in the planni 
of The Great Escape, his interest is rather in the excitement 9 
what men did than why they did it. Having to deal with some 
seventy-six protagonists and a large supporting cast, he is unable 
to bring any of them to life as more than stock characters of 
adventure, with the curious exception of the enemy; the German 
characters are much more clearly realised than the Allied, and it js 
only when the hunt is turned on the Gestapo in the last chapter 
which’ runs to earth the murderers of the fifty, that Mr. Brickhill’s 
story really springs to life outside the conventional dimensions of 
a thriller. In all this The Great Escape sharply contrasts with 
The Tunnel, which has almost no drama and very little action 
outside the minds of the two or three principals. 

No wartime thriller has more successfully explored the motives 
and emotions of the prisoner-of-war than Mr. Williams in his new 
book. For once less interested in what was done and how, he has 
set himself to explain why certain types of men had to escape, and, 
what is almost as interesting, why others did not. This latter is a 
question Mr. Brickhill makes no attempt to consider, and that is 
the measure of the difference between the two books. It shows itself, 

“too, in the margin of sophistication between their two styles. When 
Mr. Brickhill punctuates a dramatic anecdote with the words: “ Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned,” the pedestrian misquotation 
merely halts the narrative with a jerk. When Mr. Williams intrudes 
into an impressionistic dialogue: “This is the bend round which 
we twain are met,” the crafty parody fits its context as perfectly 
as the trap-door over his tunnel. Mr. Brickhill will always be an 
enthralling writer on the technique of escape; but Mr. Williams 
is likely to go on being readable on any subject, even when he has 
exhausted his present rich vein. C. M. Woopnouse. 


A.B.C. 


A Sailor’s Odyssey. By Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Cunningham of 
Hyndhope. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


Tuis is not an easy book to discuss, for it has to be regarded from 
many widely separated points of view. Though it is written as 
-autobiography and includes an account of the author's early days 
and of his service as a destroyer-officer in the Dardanelles, it is 
altogether different from the ordinary jog-trot memoirs which 
admirals and generals so often piece together at the end of their 
careers. The fates have given to Lord Cunningham such a subject 
as might make any writer’s ink boil in the pot. As Commander- 
in-Chief, Mediterranean, during the dark days when Greece and 
Crete had to be supplied and then evacuated, as the victor of 
Matapan, as the officer primarily responsible for the naval aspects 
of the landings in North Africa, Sicily and Italy, as the First Sea 
Lord at the time of the invasion of Normandy and of the fateful 
meetings at Teheran and Yalta, he has had experience which makes 
an autobiography of his a historical document. As a very famous 
admiral, kriown to the ~' and the world as A.B.C. (but not 
nearly as simple as that), he has qualities of originality and energy 
which might easily have given a dangerously autobiographical twist 
to history’s tale. There is, then, a certain conflict inherent in the 
book, and we have to consider its effects. 

Two of its effects are themselves conflicting: the narrative is 
admirably clear, it holds the reader and leads him on, and yet the 
page does not glow. The great operations, quite rightly, are not 
treated in detail ; the complexities of planning are indicated rather 
than analysed ; and the author, with a careful avoidance of both 
egotism and false modésty, has forbidden himself wide political 
excursions and has held fast to his own experience. This strict self- 
discipline has many advantages. It keeps the outlines firm ; in the 
earlier of the chapters concerned with the war of 1939 it gives 
a Mediterranean point of view to those whose attention may be 
too much concentrated on the Atlantic ; and in later chapters, when 
the author himself is at the heart of things and is entangled in the 
difficulties of Inter-Service and Inter-Allied relationships, it passes 
over these difficulties with a summary discretion which, though it 
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TWO FRENCHMEN : PIERRE LAVAL 
and CHARLES DE GAULLE by David Thomson 
“Unusually interesting.”—PeTeR QuUENNELL, Daily Mail. 


“An excellent study.”—Time and Tide. “ Lucid and exciting.” 
—Sphere. ““A wonderfully clear summary.”—Tatler. 12/6 net 


HUMAN NEEDS by Michael Graham 


A discussion of the basic needs of men and women which 
society ought to fulfil, yet often, with disastrous results, 
frustrates. 15/- net 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION by T. L. Jarman 
English education as part of the European tradition is the 
subject of this important work. The author, who is 
Lecturer in Education in the University of Bristol, examines 
the sources, development and interaction of varied tendencies 
in the history of education. 18/- net 


FICTION 


STRANGERS ON A TRAIN 
by Patricia Highsmith 





“A first-rate example of excellent description and convincing 
background. . . . A brilliant thriller."—Manchester Evening 
News. “If a better first novel comes along in 1951 then we 
shall have reached a very high level indeed.”—Srar. “ Un- 
usual and distinctive. . . . A first-rate story.” — Sphere. 10/6 net 


POETRY 





URANIA by Ruth Pitter 


A collection of the author's serious verse that will be welcomed 
by Miss Pitter’s many admirers. 10/6 net 


REVISED EDITIONS 


ARCHAIC MARBLE SCULPTURE 
FROM THE ACROPOLIS 


by Humphry Payne and Gerard Mackworth- Young 





“A magnificent work of archaeological interpretation . . . 
with superbly posed photographs.”—Sunday Times. “* The 
study of archaic sculpture has been immensely advanced.” 

Observer. *‘* The most brilliant photography yet produced 
of Greek sculpture.”"—New Statesman. 
With 480 illustrations. 63/- net 


INTRODUCTIONS TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 





Edited by PROF. BONAMY DOBREE 
Revised editions of Vols. I, Il and V in this series will follow 
shortly. Vols. Ill and IV are now available. 


AUGUSTANS AND ROMANTICS 
by H. V. D. Dyson and Prof. John Butt 


THE VICTORIANS AND AFTER 
by Prof. Bonamy Dobrée and Edith Batho 


“* These volumes will surprise by the freshness of their approach 
to the appreciation of literature. They will enhance the 
enjoyment of reading by relating literature to the climate of 
thought and feeling in which it was produced.”—Observer. 


Each volume 10/6 net 
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Choice of the Book Society 


The Little Madeleine 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


12s. 6d. net 


*Extraordinarily vivid picture of Paris and provincial France.’ 
bserver 


*An autobiography, so alive and so self-effacing that it reads 


Acclaimed everywhere 


V. S. Pritchett (Bookman) 
John O’London’s 


like a novel.’ 
‘Absorbing, illuminating, exciting.’ 


Cave Men: New and Old 


Norbert Casteret 


A new book by the author of Ten Years Under the Earth, etc. 
*No one who has the faintest interest in caves, or in explora- 
tion where men have never been before, can afford to miss 
Cave Men: New and Old.’ The Times Lit. Supp. 

With 16 photographs. 16s. net 


The Forest of Dean Brian Waters 


‘An attractive book on this singular district and its inhabitants 
... the free miners (the only un-nationalized coal-owners in 
the country), the small shepherds and the gipsies . . . a book 
with plenty of interest to others besides dwellers in the Forest.’ 
The Times Lit. Supp. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


Greek Poetry for Everyman 
F. L. Lucas 


*A translation completely satisfying... _Heart-rending melan- 
choly, delicate mockery, savage irony—all the hall-marks of 
Greek thought are here, . . he great passages of Homer are 
intelligible, bright with rhyme, as swift-moving, swinging and 
readable as Macaulay’s Lays . . brings to Everyman a host of 
authors hitherto the prerogative of the specialist.’ 

Daily Telegraph 

448 pages. 16s. net. Prospectus post free 


Worthy Doctor Fuller 
William Addison 


*The genial Thomas Fuller, with his immense works of 
erudition spiced with jests, quips, and verbal fantasia, was 
delightful to meet, and is so in these pages, which not only 
present him as a person, but place him in his seventeenth- 
century setting. Mr. Addison must have enjoyed writing 
this book, and we enjoy reading it.’ 

Rose Macaulay (Spectator) 

With 12 illustrations. 16s. net 


The Gardener’s Companion 
Edited by Miles Hadfield 


A revised edition of the book of garden history, literature, 
botany, humours, tasks, and enjoyments. ‘Six hundred 
pages of entertainment and information can rarely have 
appeared in more attractive form.’ Observer. With coloured 
frontis. and 50 drawings by the Editor. 10s. 6d. net 


Spring Song wove vy Lewis Wilshire 


A story of young love and a richly human family chronicle. 
‘Life and gusto . . tenderness . . a Dickens-flavoured vitality.’ 


Observer 
*A writer who relishes life . . excellent comic scenes.’ 
John O’London’s 
10s. 6d. net 





Schubert Thematic Catalogue 
Otto E. Deutsch 


By the author of Schubert: A Documentary Biography. 
The first catalogue of all Schubert’s works in chronological 
order, under more than 1,000 headings; the ‘themes’ (about 
2,250) are given in a single-stave system. With Appendices 
and full Indices. 592 pages. Prospectus post free. 45s. net 








OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Publishers : J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. Bedford St. London W.C.2 
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A new book by 


JOHN MOORE 


“One of the most cheerful writers alive.” 
(osserver) John Moore in his new novel 
DANCE AND SKYLARK, shows us his 
famous Elmbury and Brensham characters in 
festival mood. 9s. 6d. 


By the author of “ The Wooden Horse” 


THE TUNNEL 


Eric Williams here tells of Peter Howard’s 
earlier experiences, from the moment he was 
shot down over Germany; of how he got within 
a stone’s throw of the Dutch frontier—only 
to be captured—of how he again escaped, and 
was again caught—this time in Holland—and 
how he and thousands of fellow prisoners met 
the hardships of long confinement in a prisoner- 
of-war camp. 10s. 6d. 


Cricket 


RAY ROBINSON 


FROM THE BOUNDARY is a new book 
about the recent history of Anglo-Australian 
cricket and cricketers of which Neville Cardus 
writes:—“ You have written nothing better, nor 
has anybody else. The Barnes chapter is 
probably the best piece of psychological 
exposition ever written about a cricketer.” 
Illustrated with 30 excellent photographs. 12s. 6d. 


New volumes in the 


NEW NATURALIST series 


BIRDS and MEN. E. M. Nicholson. “ This, 
the first book on birds in the series, is a notable 
blend of high scholarship with graphic writing.” 
—SPECTATOR 

LIFE in LAKES and RIVERS. T. T. Macan 
and E. B. Worthington. A fascinating and 
very extensive survey, “ at once authoritative 
and readable.” —SPHERE 


Coming April WILD ORCHIDS of BRITAIN. V. S. Sum- 
merhayes. A detailed account, illustrated in 
colour, of every species of one of Britain’s most 
beautiful wild flowers. 


EACH NEW NATURALIST VOLUME IS LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED. 21s. 


= COLLINS 





























gives to serious historians little to bite on, prevents the narrative 
from being lost in fog. Neither in this context nor in his account 
of battles does the Admiral lay down mysterious smoke-screeng 
between himself and, his readers. If there is something that he 
thinks it unwise to say, he jumps on to the next paragraph. He 
knows almost too well how to simplify. As a result, a general 
reader is never lost. The story goes steadily on, never failing, if 
for a moment detail threatens to become embarrassing, to clear 
itself with an illuminating paragraph of forward looking or of 
summary. 
For these advantages a price has been paid. The style is a little 
flat. Order and lucidity are there, and these are much, but, though 
the events are recounted, the instants and the moods are not 
re-imagined and communicated ; the selective intensity and visual 
power necessary to great autobiography are wanting. Both por. 
traiture and self-portraiture are strangely weak in the treatment of 
so splendid a theme, and one wishes often that Lord Cunningham 
had told more of the look and the fee/ of things. But it has to be 
admitted that the curbed style produces by contrast a startling effect 
now and then. 
For example, in July, 1940, when he was plunged in the harassing 
negotiations which resulted in the successful neutralisation ig 
Alexandria of the French ships under Vice-Admiral Godfroy, he 
“received a signal from the Admiralty indicating that they were 
most dissatisfied with the efforts we had made up to date. It read: 
“Admiralty note that oil fuel is being discharged by French ships, 
Reduction of crews, especially by ratings, should, however, begin 
at once by landing or transfer to merchant ships, before dark 
tonight. Do not, repeat nor, fail.’” 

Lord Cunningham continues: 

“It is a perfect example of the type of signal which should never 
be made. Apart from being quite unhelpful, it showed no com- 
prehension whatever of the explosive atmosphere at Alexandria or 
the difficult conditions in which we were working. It filled me with 
indignation. Moreover, while ordering us to take action before 
dark, it was sent off from the Admiralty at a time which was after 
sunset in Alexandria. As it was impossible to implement it we 
ignored it completely. At the time I did not believe that the signal 
emanated from the Admiralty and do not believe it now.” 

On the rare occasions when Lord Cunningham hits as hard as 
that, his target is never a man smaller than himself. 

What is more, his indignations are never of a kind to fester. 
Though he can be critical, particularly on the subject of inadequate 
air-cover, his criticism does not develop into grievance, and every 
reverse of fortune, every strain upon resources, is regarded by him 
as an occasion for a renewal of energy in himself and in his 
subordinates. In the Royal Naval College at Osborne there used 
to be a brass-lettered motto which read: “There is nothing the 
Navy cannot do.” To the heathen who thought it a trifle arrogant 
it was explained as meaning: In the Navy there is no such word 
as “can’t.” It might well have been an epigraph to this formidable 
book. Though its author was clearly not always in agreement with 
Mr. Churchill, it has the Churchillian spirit. Again and again, 
at Malta, at Tobruk and in Crete, the impossible is seen to have 
been made possible by the Service’s unswerving refusal to regard 
it as being otherwise. One cannot read without admiration and 
respect, and certainly one cannot cease to read. 

CHARLES MORGAN. 


The Story .of the I.M.S. 


Surgeons Twoe and A Barber (1600-1947). By Donald McDonald. 
(Heinemann Medical Books. 42s.) 
Ir it be true, as our author tells us, that the history of the Indian 
Medical Service has been told “ once and for all” by Dirom Grey 
Crawford, it is equally true that the story of the Indian Medical 
Service has now been written once and for all by Colonel Donald 
McDonald. And a fascinating story it is, whether read as a chapter 
in the history of our Empire, as a study in the progress of medicine, 
or as a series of biographies of men of vision and of action. When, 
in August, 1947, the Indian Medical Service ceased to be a service 
of the Crown, the Director General of the Army Medical Service, 
Sir Alexander Hood, declared that the debt which the India of today 
owes to the Indian Medical Service beggars calculation. We, here at 
home, said General Hood, have a vague knowledge that the Indian 
Medical Service produced some famous men, but what the Service 
did for India few even of our own British doctors realise. This 
book introduces us to Fayrer, Ross, Rogers, McCarrison and & 
number of others who have made history in preventive and ia 
curative medicine, not only in India but in the world. In this 
way, the story goes far to justify the author’s choice of Marshal 
Lyautey’s maxim as his motto: “ La Seule excuse de la colonisation 
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cest la Médecin.” The portraits of these men and of their earlier 
and later colleagues are splendidly produced and the whole format 
js well up to the standard to which we are accustomed from the 
publishers. HORDER. 


Vandyck Period Piece 


By David Mathew. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


The Age of Charles I. 
218.) 

Tuis carefully-dated study, from the death of Buckingham to the 

outbreak of the Civil War, makes the second part of what is to be 

a trilogy, coming between The Jacobean Age and another yet to 


come on the genesis of the war, which is to tell us of the King’s | 


Government, the Parliamentary Opposition and the political orienta- 
tion of religious parties, together with the parallel and vital develop- 
ments in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Till that is done, we cannot 
pass considered judgement, or dwell on this or that over- or under- 
emphasis, measure the scale or agree with the conclusions. Thus 
it stands as a period piece of the Caroline, the Vandyck age, in its 
pure essence ; the age, Clarendon thought, of “the fullest measure 
of felicity that any people in any age for so long time together 
have been blessed with” ; when “ Haman ” Buckingham had played 
his last part and when the young Milton was writing, Vandyck por- 
traying that short-lived happiness, and Inigo Jones planning to house 
it in glory. An age, at any rate of pre-eminent virtue, when George 
Herbert was parson of Bemerton and Henry Vaughan meditating 
by Usk, and Edmund Verney was the royal standard-bearer and 
Falkland’s home was “a college in a purer air,” while Lucy 


Hutchinson was setting up house and Baxter not without hope of | 


one English Jerusalem. 

What does Archbishop Mathew make of this age of gold? An 
engaging, accomplished, and beautifully written book, his best 
historical study, as I think, since the Celtic Peoples in the Age o} 
the Renaissance. Apart from tracking down to their source the 
banal memoranda of the Calendars of State Papers Domestic, its 
special merit is to demonstrate how many lights are still to be found 
in the vast accumulation of diaries, family letters and account 
books, all in print and accessible to us all, but all alike tolerably 
neglected in virtue of the disastrous obsession of later days for 
“original” material. Originality, he shows us, is not an attribute 
of material but of the writer who uses it. His rédle has rather 
been to reinterpret than to construct, repainting here by suggestion, 
there turning to a new angle of light, here again scraping away the 
accumulated varnish on that wide canvas over which the Victorian 
Irvingite S. R. Gardiner drove his heavy-laden wain of retrospective 
ideals. 

His own artistic process belonging rather to painting than to 
record, the gleaning of eye or sense impression rather than of 
tatiocination, its strength naturally has its weaker side. Those who 
knew best that age will appreciate the general exactness of these 
distilled epitomes and epithets, yet sometimes they seem to get 
“deranged,” building up a soaring Baroque fagade on too flimsy a 
foundation. Why Prince Rupert’s “ high mind,” which, one would 
have thought, was middle-brow at best, should be called “ starched 
and curious,” I cannot imagine; “the great smooth prelates” of 
Sheldon’s generation do not ring true to me of Wilkins or Seth 
Ward or even George Morley, far less of Cosin; while I should 
be sorry to deduce from one anecdote of Archbishop Abbot that 
this was how England was governed in Jacobean days, by “the 
great bland ease at the coach window.” That is, unless the axe 
was inside the coach, or a corrupt scrivener on the box. 

Though the author shows himself well aware of the difficulty 
of carving history into “eras,” it crops up in his contrast of 
Strafford’s rustic humour with what was to come in Clarendon’s 
“jollity” or the talking-down of Robert Walpole; and, even in 
his fascinating chapter on “ the attitude to property,” I take leave to 
doubt some of his generalisations. Was there not house-purchase 
for amenity merely, and were there not social hangers-on in the 
fifteenth century—Pastons and Stonors ? 

Without the sequel, this second panel of the triptych seems to 
shed too mild and golden a glow. For Eliot lay dead in the Tower, 
the prisons of Scilly and Jersey held some mutilated victims, small 
ships threading the Atlantic were carrying many thousands now in 
flight from King and bishops. We read with delight his pen- 
picture of the antiquary Lord William Howard, but await the entry 
on this fair scene of Pym and Hampden, Prynne and Harry Vane ; 
with some expectation, too, that Archbishop Mathew may under- 


rate the reality of democracy in the Independents, Quakers, Baptists, 


and Ranters. 
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Charles Morgan’s 


New volume of Essays 


LIBERTIES OF THE MIND 


This is undoubtedly the most important work, apart 
from his novels, to come from the pen of Charles 
Morgan for some considerable time, and will arouse 


much interest among all freedom-loving people. 
12s. 6d. 


Thinking and Valuing 
D. J. McCRACKEN 


This book treats of hitherto neglected aspects of the 
philosophies of Descartes, Geulincx and Spinoza, and 
their teaching in respect of problems of value, which 
are coming more and more into prominence in present 
day philosophy. 15s. 


An Introduction to 


World Polities 
W. FRIEDMANN 


An introduction to the complex study of the inter- 
national scene which will be of interest both to the 
student and general reader, and as a work of reference. 

10s, 6d. 


Money in a Maelstrom 
J. W. BEYEN 


The first English edition of a work which tells the story 
of international co-operation in the financial field 
during the last three decades. By an Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and of the International Monetary Fund. 

15s. 


NEW FICTION 





Submariners 
JAMES CASING 
A collection of short stories and sketches dealing with 
the life of the men in submarines under war conditions, 


and the thrilling, bizarre and even comic situations in 
which they often become entangled. 9s. 6d. 


Ticket to Oblivion 
ROBERT PARKER 
A swift and spirited story of the operations in France 


of an American reporter against a group of spies 
engaged in sabotage. April 13th. 7s. 6d 


Macmillan & Co., Lid. 


























$58 
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Spring Publications 





NELSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS 


A new series, specially designed for general philosophy 
students, under the general editorship of R. KLIBANSKY M.A. 
PH.D. Frothingham Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
McGill University and R. D. MACLENNAN M.A. Macdonald 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, McGill University 


TWO FIRST TITLES READY APRIL 


HUME: Theory of Knowledge 


Edited, with an introduction, by D. C. YALDEN-THOMSON. 
The aim of this volume is to furnish a sound introduction 
to Hume's theory of knowledge. The text consists of The 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, about 100 pages 
of salient passages from the Treatise, Book I, and Hume's 


own Abstract of the Treatise Ts 6d 
HUME: Theory of Politics 
Edited, with an introduction, by Professor F. waTKINs. This 


work provides a wide but thorough view of Hume's political 
philosophy. It contains the Treatise, Book III, parts 1 and 
2, and those of the Essays, Moral, Political and Literary, 
which deal with political subjects Ts 6d 





A NEW MEDIEVAL CLASSIC 


The Monastic Constitutions 
of Lanfranc 


Edited by pom DAvip KNow LES, Professor of Medieval History, 
University of Cambridge. The horarium and_ liturgical 
directory drawn up by Lanfranc for the Benedictine monks 
of Canterbury under William the Conqueror. The English 
translation faces the Latin original page by page 15s 


The Complete Works of 
George Berkeley 


VOLUME IV 
Edited by Professor a. a. Luce: Various Treatises on Physics 
and Mathematics, including De Motu and The Analyst 30s 


This definitive edition will be completed in about six volumes 
and is edited by Professor Tr. £. sessop and Professor A. A. LUCE 


NELSON 
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So here is a rich ground for pleasure and reflection, with many 
beams shooting into the well-garnished periods of our standard 
histories, and many corrective notes in the chapters on the Catholic 


| minority, country life, or the reading of different social strata. Ag 


for illustrations, apart from those of the royal house, we are given 
portraits of Portland, the elder Vane, and Endymion-Porter—lovely 
pictures, but of mean or insignificant men. There were others of 
solid worth, on whom hitherto there is silence, Coventry and Elles. 


| mere, Edward Hyde and the first Bristol ; we should hear more of 


| and Capel. 





| with engaging modesty and gives his readers leave to differ. 


those who were to suffer most, of Hertford and Derby, Hopton 
Of the author’s minute and tessellated skill we are 
bound to ask that he shall do justice to the reasons that fitted 
“the gentry" to survive as rulers of a triumphant country for 
another two hundred years to come. For to make the history of 
Caroline England a requiem is to miss the enduringness of some 
substantial English values, and how we should hate to see that 
history go down fied to the fatal skirts of Henrietta Maria ! 
KEITH FEILING. 


An Encyclopaedia of Book-making 


The Making of Books, 425.) 


Tue informality of Mr. Jennett’s book is its most individual feature. 
Admittedly—perhaps inevitably—he slips into historical and tech- 
nical austerity when the printer in him takes command ; but when 
he has a chance to write of conflicting tastes, he states his own 
Which, 


By Sein Jennett. (Faber. 


to their great satisfaction, they will sometimes do. 

The Making of Books (a faintly arty-crafty title, yet what alter- 
native do we suggest ?) is a comprehensive and skilfully condensed 
survey of the developing processes of book-production and book- 
design from the earliest times to the present day. As a work of 
reference it will be permanently valuable ; for it has something for 
everyone, and the extent and variety of its subdivision enable a 
printer, a binder, a publisher, even an author, to turn at once to 
the section which is his particular concern, and to benefit from 
Mr. Jennett’s knowledge or advice. Because this book is an encylo- 
paedia rather than a manual of book-making, very few individual 
reviewers are competent to discuss it as a whole, and to this élite 
the present writer does not belong. The history, technicalities and 


| mechanics of typefounding, composing, printing, reproduction of 


illustrations, paper and binding are beyond his understanding ; even 


| type-design, text lay-out, display and binding styles cannot provoke 


| him beyond the bounds of personal experience, personal taste, a 


| protracted involvement in publishing and a certain amount of anti- 


quarian knowledge. Within these bounds he will take incidental 
advantage of Mr. Jennett’s invitation to differ. 

The chapter on the printer’s reader deserves a cordial welcome. 
This unobtrusive but vitally important member of a printing-house 
seldom receives the recognition he deserves. But Mr. Jennett, in 
his laudable anxiety to claim full credit where too little credit is 
usually given, is a shade unfair to authors and publishers. The 
main reason why most authors are unreliable proof-readers is not 
that they cannot spell or write legibly, but that the author’s primary 
duty is to read his proofs for sense, and that it is almost impossible 
simultaneously to spot literals and imperfections of style or expres- 
sion. Of course he can persuade some luckless intimate to check 
his final text or even himself give the proof two readings; but 
these precautions cannot rival in accuracy the trained eye of the 
printer’s reader. 

On behalf’ of the modern publisher it must be pleaded that he 
(and usually at his own expense) shoulders the main responsibility 
for detecting libel. Further, in such libel cases as I personally 
recollect, the publisher, so far from demanding that the printer's 
plant be thrown into the stockpot, has carried the printer on his 
back. One further point before passing from printing to design. 
I note the absence of any reference to punctuation. The automatic 
imposition by the printer of a “house style” on manuscripts 
differently (and often eccentrically) punctuated can lead -to harsh 
exchanges in a publisher’s office. You reply that the author should 
endorse his manuscript: “ Please follow punctuation.” True; but 
“shoulds”” are dubious safeguards, and a printer’s query in time 
might save nine. 

Mr. Jennett is agreeably provocative about headlines. I think 
he undervalues the utility of “ page headlines,” especially as he 
dislikes synopses as part of a chapter-head. In using full-length 
biographies I have found changing headlines invaluable as aids to 
reference, and a contents list with synopses (no need to repeat them 
with each chapter) equally helpful. 

In the course of the sections dealing with contemporary binding 
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ctice, Mr. Jennett makes a number of recommendations. I H 
rejoice to find him a “ runner-down in the matter of spine-lettering ; 
strongly query his assumption that the modern end-paper is per- 
manent and should be used for matter essential to the book, 
and reflect sadly with what joy the publisher of today would follow 
him in rejecting the picture-jacket altogether (incidentaily, and in 
this connection, Mr. Jennett is historically vulnerable over pictorial | 
casings of the nineteenth century) if only his trade customers would | 


ee. 
*eFinally and audaciously I take diffident exception to the placing 
of the illustrations in this otherwise admirably designed work. If 
all full-page plates were together at the end, with number-references | 
in the text rather than with page-references in the list of illustra- 
tions (and none in the underlines), it would be easier to turn up 
any one plate, and the numerous running heads which are at 
present killed by the interpolation of a full-page reproduction would 
survive in explicit sequence. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


Detection 


By He len Mc Cloy. 
By Elisabeth Lambert. 


(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 


Through a Glass Darkly. 
(Michael Joseph. 


The Sleeping House Party. 
gs. 6d.) 

They Came to Baghdad. By Agatha Christie. (Collins. 8. 6d.) 

The Case Against Myself. By Gregory Tree. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 

Death Without Question. By Thomas Muir. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 

Meat for Murder. By Lange Lewis. (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 

Death in Four Colours. By Brandon Bird. (Constable. 9s. 6d.) 

The Murder of a Red Haired Man. By Mary Plum. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. gs. 6d.) 


TAKING the best English detective-novel characters as being of the 
intelligent upper middle classes with no tendency to other than 
the most “ subtile violence,” and the best American as those with 
a wealth of esoteric lore, what could be nicer than to enjoy the 
best people of both worlds in Through a Glass Darkly which is, as 
it happens, American. but could well have been engendered here. 
The locale is a fashionable girl’s-boarding-school, the detective a 
pleasant unmannered psychiatrist, and the mystery hinges on the 
original and completely unguessable set-up of a neurotic young 
teacher with a doppelgdnger. Clues are completely fair, which 
means that you recognise them when they come but haven't an 
inkling what to deduce from them; all the characters are credible 
and interesting ; and at the end of the book an intelligent reader's 
guide to doppelgdngers has been completed. Miss McCloy is 
definitely the bes utter. 

The Sleeping House Party, of a completely different order, is also 
excellent in its own bouncing original way. It is told in the first 
person by a jolly, not very bright, Australian girl whose personal 
reactions enliven and confuse a fair and unguessable murder in a 
toney beach colony outside Sydney. The detectives are police and 
none the worse for that, and the whole thing combines a high level 
of detection with a rollicking cheerful narrative style. If Miss 
Lambert can keep it up, she will develop a nice little corner all 
her own. 

Agatha Christies I judge on whether I can guess them or not, 
and lately I've found I can, which suggests that Mrs. Christie, 
inbeatable when she takes pains, is getting careless. They Came to 
| isn’t really detection but a Hannay-type thriller with clues, 
and, read as such, it’s exciting good fun ; but with first-class detec- 
tive fiction so rare, it always seems a shame when masters of the 
craft descend from the heights. This, by the way, is not a Poirot. 

The Case Against Myself, a title not noticeably relevant to the 

plot, is American, and based on the now familiar pattern of 
thoughts and reactions at a trial. When most of the major 
characters are dislikable, the detection has to be exceptionally good, 
and in this story of the death of a columnist’s mistress it is no more 
than conventionally adequate, built up by successive discoveries 
rather than deduced from available evidence. Perfectly readable 
and unmemorable. 
_ If Thomas Muir is really accurate on the compound he has chosen 
for his murder-weapon in Death Without Question, he has at last 
found the perfect poison, one that induces a recognisable uncurable 
disease, leaves no post-mortem trace, and can be bought without 
signing a poisons-book. All this in a very workmanlike novel about 
death in an English seaside town with a biologist detective and 
Suspicion fairly divided between thoroughly credible if not very 
interesting characters. 

Meat for Murder has one of those Pacific Coast settings so 
fantastic in itself that murder hardly surprises, which leads to the 
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DODO D880 aOOaaorrvee 
| Arden SBlahespeare 


Methuen’s well-known ARDEN Edition of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, first edited from 1899 to 1906 by 
W. J. Craig and from 1909 by R. H. Case, is now 
being revised and re-edited in the light of modern 
criticism and research under the general direction 
of Professor Una Ellis-Fermor. The first revised 
volume to appear is: 


Maebeth 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes by 
' KENNETH MUIR 
This volume is based on Henry Cuningham’s 
1912 edition, but embodies the latest findings of 
echolarship. 12s. 6d. 


* 
The Twickenham Pope 


“‘ This great international enterprise reflects great 
honour upon its publishers as well as upon its 
editors.”—Raymond Mortimer (Sunday Times). 


Two new volumes 


An Essay on Man 
Edited by MAYNARD MACK 


With two collotype plates, 30s. 


Epistles to Several 
Persons 


(Moral Essays) 
Edited by F. W. BATESON 
With two collotype plates. 


| 
| 
a 
= 
Home Study Books 
New volumes 

The Growth of > 

e 


25s. 


the English Novel 


RICHARD CHURCH 
Combining history with critical analysis, this 
book covers the whole period of written fiction, 
beginning with the medieval romances and ending 
with contemporary writers. 


(Ready shortly) 
The Microphysieal 
World 


WILLIAM WILSON 
This book explains how our present-day know- 
ledge has been acquired about atoms, molecules, 
and other small 


5s. 


protons, neutrons, electrons 
things in the physical world. 


(Just published) 5s. 
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generalisation that murder has its m@st potent impact when the 
surroundings are least attuned to it. The whole thing is well over 
on the melodramatic side, and the detection is probably the dullest 
aspect of a riot of improbable violence. 

Death in Four Colours is again American, but less pretentious 
and more successful than the last. The murderee is the art-editor 
of a New York magazine, and a lot of the unravelment depends 
on coming to understand the processes of magazine illustration— 
how interestingly detective-fiction expands our stock of know- 
ledge ! You're not expected to believe a word of it, but it’s com- 
plicated, exciting, fair and enjoyable with some nice suggestions for 
casual clothes and studio décor. 

Our last, The Murder of a Red Haired Man, is a near American 
equivalent to the Agatha Christie, a little straight detection com- 
bined with a really good original adventure story, set partly in 
Washington but mostly in a strange isolated hamlet in Florida. 
The heroine, a quiet thoughtful girl who has, when the story starts, 
never left this fantastic dump, is a pleasant change from the usual 
pert blonde. ESTHER Howarp. 


No, I Haven’t Actually Read It But— 


—I've seen the reviews 

— it's one of a set 

—I thought I would when I had my operation 

—you see, the author's a friend of my mother's 

—lI saw the film 

—everyone tells me it's frightfully good 

—I don't know where I can get hold of it 

— it's been out some time, hasn't it ? 

—I didn’t fancy the cover, somehow 

—it was the Book Society choice the month I was away 
—I've been meaning to for some time 

—it didn't come to me for review 

—I was told one simply couldn't be without it 

—it's a particularly nice binding, isn’t it ? 

—I know roughly what it’s about 

—sometimes one feels one just can't face up to something good 
—I've dipped into it 

—I liked his last 

—they ran a shortened version in the Sunday Express 
—the room needed a note of puce, just in that corner 
—I've got better things to do than to sit there reading. 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 


| || 


PUBLISHED TODAY 


And So It Goes On 


Further Thoughts on present Mismanagement 


ROY HARROD 


Author of The Life oj 











John Maynard Keynes 


This is a sequel to Are These 'ardships Necessary ?, in 
which Mr. Harrod attacked the Government’s post- 
war economic policy, caused an immediate sensation 
and influenced opinion. Subsequent events have 
served to confirm his figures, and the soundness of 
his approach Mr. Harrod now carries the matter 
forward, brings into relief recent mistakes of policy 
and points the moral as to what should be done 
now. Paper Covers. 63. 


Back in print 


OPERATION HEARTBREAK Duff Cooper. 8/6 
A GENERATION ON TRIAL. Alistair Cooke. 12/6 
ELEPHANT BILL, Lt.-Col. J. H. Williams. 74). 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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Patriot and Socialist 


Robert Blatchford: Portrait of an Englishman, 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


By Laurence 
The ympson, 


Beatrice Wess, looking round in the 1890s, judged Robert Blatch. 
ford to be the most influential man in the nascent Labour move. 
ment. He was then in the flush of his success with the Clarion, a 
penny weekly whose appeal far exceeded circulation. Working 
folk in the North had for its editor a fervent affection not 
approached in the case of any other popular tribune. Born just 
100 years ago, Blatchford came of mixed stock, yet Mr. Thompson 
is right in presenting him as an Englishman and nothing else. No 
public man of his time can have had a sorrier start. Hunger 
drove him to enlist, and he left the Army six years later as a 
sergeant in the Dublin Fusiliers. He had read hard, practised 
writing, and learnt to love fine literature. With the aid of his 
friend A. M. Thompson, father of the present biographer, he joined 
the Sunday Chonicle, where, in 1887, the signature “ Nunquam” 
first appeared. 

Blatchford wrote fiercely about the Manchester slums, embraced 
the Socialism of William Morfis, gave up a £1,000 salary, collected 
£400 and in 1892 launched his own paper. The Clarion was the 
product of a group of cronies,who wrote flippantly about them. 
selves in their own jargon. The tone repelled their orthodox 
fellows, “ chapelified” as the editor called them, but the young 
people rejoiced in it. Blatchford was almost the first to advocate 
an independent party, but Mr. Thompson is clearly mistaken in 
holding that he might have been head of the I.L.P. He could 
never have led a party. Although his name would fill the largest 
halls, he was the poorest of speakers and was dead against political 
action. He detested Keir Hardie and could not away with either 
Snowden or Ramsay MacDonald. 

Blatchford was an idol and he suffered the idol’s fate. His line 
on war and military service was fatal. For years before 1914 he 
was sounding an impassioned alarm about the German menace, 
and when he agreed to write for Northcliffe he was subjected to 
vile and continuous abuse. The comrades could not recognise the 
simple fact that his motives were of shining honesty. His vital 
beliefs were rooted in patriotism and a compassionate heart. His 
love of the common people was a flame, but he ceased to believe 
in’ them as a rising political force. Socialism was impossible. 
Democracy was a failure because the average man would not be 
bothered. Merrie England had thrilled millions; its author came 
to look back upon it as a pure dream. In God and My Neighbour 
(1903) he had assailed every form of supernatural faith ; his last 
twenty years were given over to spiritualism. After he reached 
fifty all his major opinions were overturned, but nothing could 
dim his joy in books. His preferences were incalculable. This 
master of the short word and the sharp phrase could find, latterly, 
only one contemporary novelist bearing the true mark of greatness 
—Henry James. 

Mr. Thompson has worked thoroughly over the materials of a 
unique career. He was aided by the memories of two devoted 
daughters, and particularly by Blatchford’s copious letters to A. M 
Thompson. Here was a lovable prophet of Socialism who bestrode 
the scene for a quarter of a century. For the record of that stirring 
interval, especially on the personal side, the additions supplied by 
this book were needed. S. K. RATCLIFFE 


Holst’s Music 


The Music of Gustav Holst. 
Press, 153.) 


By Imogen Holst. (Oxford University 


Tuis is the companion volume to Miss Holst’s biography of her 
father, published by the Oxford University Press in 1938. With 
these two books to consult, the student and even the historian can 
be confident of being in possession of all the data necessary for 
the valuation of Holst’s music, for the author's deep filial affection 
and temperamental sympathy are combined with a ruthless and 
exacting critical standard. She makes it very clear that her devotion 
to music overrides all personal considerations ; and in this she is 4 
whole-hearted disciple of her father, whose whole career was marked 
by a passion for perfection and an equally passionate rejection of 
all the small compromises and adjustments that are virtually insepar- 
able from being a human being. 

This ideal of absolute incorruptibility was both the glory and 
the tragedy of Holst’s character, and explains the strength and 
the weakness of his music. What Miss Holst does not attempt to 
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OUTSTANDING SPRING BOOKS 





THE GREEN HUNTSMAN 
Stendhal 


“The publishers have placed us all in their debt by making 
this superb novel available in English. Mr. Edwards’s trans- 
lation is excellent and succeeds admirably in conveying the 
crispness and the impish wit of Stendhal’s style as well as his 
extraordinarily. delicate sensibility.’—-MARTIN TURNELL in 
The Observer. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH STORIES FROM NEW 
WRITING 
Edited by John Lehmann 
“ The best selection of short stories for many, many years.” 
—HUGH MASSINGHAM in The Observer. “ The whole collec- 
tion is a tribute to the richness and variety of talent that a 
sensitive editor can gather round him.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. EVENING STANDARD BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
2nd Imp. 10s. 6d 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS 


Ivan Bunin 


These memoirs by the famous Russian master were the subject 
of an important review by Sir Desmond MacCarthy in The 
Sunday Times. They contain fascinating studies of Chekhov, 
Tolstoy, Gorki, and others. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 


12s. 6d 
_ “ T ™ al T 7 
THE AMERICAN GENIUS 
Edited by Edith Sitwell 

“ Dr. Sitwell has not chosen the * representative,” or admired, 
or influential, or historical, or the commodious. She has 
chosen poetry. . . . So we return to the true use of antholo- 
gies : to expose a neglected writer, or a famous or fusty name, 
to daylight.”.—The Listener. 12s. 6d. 


THE LONG WALK HOME 
Peter Medd 


“ Extraordinarily exciting . . . has all the tenseness of a John 
Buchan thriller.”—Daily Express. “ A singularly attractive 
piece of writing.” —Sunday Times 10s. 6d. 








Forthcoming 


A DOG’S HEAD 
Jean Dutourd 


Edmond Du Chaillu had the misfortune to be born with a 
dog’s head and a man’s body, and the extraordinary story of 
his life is a perpetual delight of wit, sensibility and style. 
April 12th. 8s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER 
Aubrey de Selincourt 


In this valuable book Mr. de Selincourt reviews his many 
years of schoolmastering and attempts to answer the question 
of what qualities and aptitudes are needed in a good teacher. 
April 12th. 8s. 6d 


A FAMILY ROMANCE 


Elizabeth Pollet 


This first novel about a New England family has been highly 
praised in America. .‘“* Elizabeth Pollet explores the world as 
if it had never been seen before.”—Time. April 19th. 10s. 6d. 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH OPERA 
Erie Walter White 


An authoritative account of the development of English opera 
to the present day. With an introduction by Benjamin Britten 
and numerous illustrations. May 3rd. 2Is. 


(—JORN_TER MANN) 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
FOR SPRING 1951 








The Origin of the Earth 


W. M. SMART 


The Regius Professor of Astronomy at Glasgow 
sets out the facts and expounds the theories about 
the origins of the solar system clearly, authorita- 
tively, and without bias. ‘Masterly and most 
attractive.’ ECONOMIST. 12s. 6d. nes 


The Episcopal Colleagues 


of Thomas Becket 
DAVID KNOWLES 


An examination of the part played in the conflict 
between Henry II and the Archbishop by ‘the 
most distinguished bench of Bishops in English 
history.’ 12s. 6d. nes 











Clarendon 
B. H. G. WORMALD 


A full study of Clarendon as a politician and his- 
torian—the first for many years. Mr. Wormald 
deals with the period from 1640 to 1660; his book 
is a notable example of modern historical writing. 
25s. nes 


F. D. Maurice 
A. M. RAMSEY 
Professor Ramsey’s F. D. Maurice Lectures—a 
study of the theological conflicts that Maurice 


faced, and their relation to the chief theological 
tendencies of the last 150 years. 10s. 6d. net 


Books of Your Own 
ELIZABETH EDMONDSTON 
An essay, with a reading list, on the selection, care, 


and arrangement of a private library, addressed to 
the ordinary buyer and owner of books. The 




















author is Librarian of the National Book League. 
2s. Od. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Spring Books 


The 
Hell Bomb 


by WILLIAM L, LAURENCE 


Written by the Science Correspondent of the New York Times, twice 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize, this is a lucid explanation of the facts 
about the Hydrogen Bomb, the problems of its manufacture, its 
influence on world affairs, and the methods which may be devised 
for defence against it. 

“The most authoritative book yet published on the Hydrogen 
Bomb.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





** |. . we shall search for some time to find a book which gives 
as clear an account of the matter as this one does.’’—Municipal 
Journal. 


April 27th. 9s. 6d, net. 


Salutation to Five 


by SHANE LESLIE 


In this book of reminiscences, Sir Shane Leslie gives his assess- 
ment of Mrs, Fitzherbert, Dr. Edmond Warre, General Sir 
William Butler, Leo Tolstoy and Sir Mark Sykes—with all of whom 
he had close personal or family connections. 


April 27th. 1os. 6d, net. 


Restoration 
Rogues 


by MAURICE PETHERICK 


Scholarship, research, and lively writing are combined in these 
brilliant studies of Colonel Blood, William Bedloe, Ralph Montagu, 
Thomas Dangerfield, Edward Fitzharris, and Barbara Villiers 
(Lady Castlemaine). An entertaining narrative of roguery, 
effrontery and intrigue which shows the need for a new estimate 
of the political history of this period. 

Just Out. Fully Ulustrated, 


Red Sky 
at Night 


by RONALD MATTHEWS 


Ronald Matthews was Daily Herald Correspondent in Moscow from 
1942 to 1944. Here he has written a book to counsel action and 
to hearten for action. He tells of an unconquered faith in 
Christianity which still holds the soul of the Russian people; 
faith moving mountains as H-bombs never will. 


Just Out. 


30s. net. 


gs. 6d. net. 


Our Latest Book List will be sent on request 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


2c, Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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explain—and is probably only to be explained by psychological 
factors outside the layman's scope—is the existence of such polar 
extremes in Holst’s music. She gives merciless critical analyses of 
the early Wagnerian works, and finds traces of gauche or impersonal] 
handling of emotional situations in almost everything that Holst 
wrote. But what explains Holst’s progression from an obstinate 
preference for rich, highly-coloured Wagnerian emotions and sonorj- 
ties to the extreme asceticism of his maturity? When did sent. 


| mentality become for him “ the supreme crime in art” ? And why? 





There can be little doubt that Holst will live as the poet of the 
“cold distances,” the singer of Saturn, Neptune and Egdon Heath, 
But there is a terrible pathos in the story of his hearing, at the age - 
of fifty-five, Schubert’s C major quintet; of how, “hearing the 
warmth of the music, he began to thaw . . . and while thawing . ., 
began to realise all that he had lost by clinging to his austerity.” 
The hint of desperation in the word “ clinging,” the suggestion of a 
running counter to some deep natural instinct, is surely deliberate: 
and it suggests that the grotesque contrast between, say, Sita and 
Egdon Heath, is, in Miss Holst’s mind, only explicable by a deep 
mental or emotional conflict. Holst never lived to achieve that 
happy balance between the cold distances of Egdon Heath and the 
warm human presence of Schubert's quintet ; but it is interesting 
to follow with Miss Holst the traces of a gradual change of attitude 
in his last works. 

The took is admirably written. In fact the discussions of indivi- 
dual works are often a model for writers upon music, combining 
as they do technical analyses both penetrating and poetical with 


| shrewd common sense. No exaggerated claims are made for any 


work ; and there may even be some who will feel that Miss Holst 
rates her father’s whole achievement as a composer too low. Cer- 
tainly she is aware of the historical importance of his work, of his 


_ “making the mistakes which had to be made” before music in 


England could emerge from German tutelage ; and her last chapter 
is significantly entitled “ The End of the Struggle and the Beginning 
of the Renaissance,” a significance enhanced by the dedication of 
the book to Benjamin Britten. If Holst’s selfless musical life is 
indeed to be regarded primarily as the life of a “ precursor,” there 
are nevertheless works which have a greatness not simply historical. 
The blemishes in The Planets and the occasional flaws in The Hymn 
of Jesus, the touch of exaggeration in Egdon Heath need not be 
denied ; but they are as nothing compared with the positive achieve- 
ment in those works—to mention only three major and obvious 


| examples. 


The publication of this book has already brought about a renewal 
of interest in Holst’s music; and now—nearly twenty years after 
his death—his reputation has surely passed through the trough 
which follows the death of any artist and is due for the general 
reassessment for which this book provides invaluable material. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


New Novels 


The Death Wish. By Vera Caspary. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1os. 6d.) 

The Bellringer’s Wife. By Maxence van der Meersch. (William 
Kimber. ros, 6d.) 

The Shadowed Hour. By Coral Hope. (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 

The Wooden Overcoat. By Pamela Branch. (Robert Hale. 9s. 6d.) 


The Death Wish is so adult, so intelligent that I am not yet prepared 
to say how good a novel it is. In sudden gratitude for such a book, 
a reviewer is apt to overpraise it. Even so, I am safe in saying that 
it is very,good indéed, and good in a different way from Laura 
and Bedelia. Here the emphasis is on character ; character revealed 
in action certainly, but studied for its own sake, and under no 
obligation to further a plot; character which the writer, released 
from all need to contrive excitement, can allow to expand as it will. 

Emmy Arkwright runs a highly successful business as a dress 


| designer, specialising in luxury products at reasonable prices. When 
| we meet her, she is suffering from an overdose of sleeping tablets. 





| living. 


Her doctor’s new assistant brings her round, somewhat obstructed 
by her relatives and one or. two other people who seem violently 
interested in her case ; but it is a near thing. The next step is to 
persuade Emmy to remember what she did, and why it seemed to 
her the only thing she could do. Carefully and quietly she is brought 
to face her problems, mainly by the influence of the new doctof 
and her own interest in him. At one point her egregious brother 
nearly wrecks everything—this is a brilliantly handled episode— 
but the book ends, as all such cases end in fact when they are 
successful, not with a solution, but with suspense, uncertainty, and 
risk faced cheerfully. Emmy has learned to accept the hazards of 
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‘In this great novel, Serge makes the dumb suffering 
of an enslaved continent articulate.’ 


f ARTHUR KOESTLER w:itcs— 


+\\ 


The Case of Comrade Tulayev 
VICTOR SERGE 


‘A book of unmistakable nobility of mind and imaginative 
force.’ — Spectator. ‘Moving and instructive, beautifully written.’-— 
Observer 12s. 6d. net 


‘Brilliant.’—LT.-GEN. SIR BRIAN HORROCKS (Sunday Times) 


The Riddle of MacArthur 
JOHN GUNTHER 


‘A fascinating picture of the arrogant and aloof military 
genius. "—Daily Mail 12s. 6d. net 


The Villa Diana 


ALAN MOOREHEAD and 
OSBERT LANCASTER 


*An excellent and entertaining book.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
10s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 





To forget the Budget : 
books still provide the 
cheapest recreation 


Marchette Chute 
SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 


with a preface by Sir Ralph Richardson. 
Based entirely on original sources, this book was awarded 
the American ‘“‘ Author Meets the Critics Award ” for 
best non-fiction of 1950. John Gielgud writes : ‘* A vivid 
and absorbing study of Shakespeare’s life and work.” 



















| 


THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


e GEORGE GOYDER 
Here is a practical plan for putting an end to industrial strife by 
reorganizing the institutional framework of industry to recognize 


the first claims and common purpose of shareholders, workers, the 
community and the consumer. 


Demy 8vo. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOMES BY POST-WAR 
PUBLIC FINANCE 
P. D. HENDERSON and DUDLEY SEERS 
This series of essays attempts to show how much each income group 


paid in taxes and how much it benefited from government expenditure 
during a post-war year. 


9s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


STRIKES 
K. G. J. KNOWLES 


No comprehensive work on strike movements has hitherto appeared 
in this country and therefore this book should be of -particular 
interest not only to economists and sociologists but to anyone who 
wants to acquire an understanding of the nature and mechanism of 


strikes. Fully illustrated with graphs and also contains many useful 
Statistical tables. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. net. 


Basil Blackwell 

















April 23. 


April 23. 


Programme last autumn. 
May 


Robert Payne 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


First full length biography. 
May 18s. 


Lionel Trilling 


THE LIBERAL 
IMAGINATION 


** Stimulating, suggestive 
and finely encouraging. | 
recommend it warmly to 
all those who care about 
ths principles of writing.” 
— Nicolson. 

s. 


George Orwell 


HOMAGE TO 
CATALONIA 


This well-known eye-wit- 

ness account of the Spanish 

Civil War is now available 

In the Uniform Edition. 
10s. 6d. 


Catherine Carswell 
THE SAVAGE PILGRIMAGE 


A reprint of the famous biography of D. H. Lawrence. 


J. Isaacs 
An Assessment of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


The much discussed lectures given on the B.B.C. Third 





Stephen Wendt’s 
PRAY LOVE, REMEMBER 


** Will stay in my mind for a very long time as a brilliantly 
readable book.” The Tatler. 
12s. 6d. 


Secker & Warburg 














15s. 


12s. 6d. 


8s. éd. 


André Gide 


JOURNALS 


Vol. IV. 1939-1949. 
May 35s, 


D. L. Thomas 
ANDRE GIDE 
The Ethic of the Artist 
“One of the best studies 
of Gide that | have come 
across in any language.” 


Martin Turnell 
15s. 


Alberto Moravia 
CONJUGAL LOVE 
“Both funny and ironic, 
and inspired in its ob- 
servant analysis of person- 
ality.” Marghanita Laski. 

7s. 6d. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


Some Spring Books 


For publication during April 


THE WAY OF A FOX 
Douglas St. Leger-Gordon 


Mr. Gordon has lived for many years on 
Dartmoor and this has enabled him to give 
an intimate picture of the fox as an individual. 
With illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


ESCAPE TO THE SEA 


the adventures of 


Fred Rebell 


who sailed single-handed in an open boat 
9,000 miles across the Pacific in quest of 
happiness. - Introduction by Richard Hughes. 
New edition. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


AVICENNA ON THEOLOGY 
Arthur J. Arberry, Litt.D., F.B.A. 


The millenary of the great Islamic philosopher 
and physician occurs this year. This trans- 
lation shows him to be as original a theologian 
as a physician. Wisdom of the East series. 

4s. 6d. net 





For publication during May 


LOOKING FOR HISTORY 
IN BRITISH CHURCHES 


M. D. Anderson, F.S.A. 


An authoritative and affectionate record of 
the life and religious teaching of our forebears 
as they recorded it in carving and decoration, 
With many illustrations. 25s. net 


ANTIQUES 
The Amateur’s Questions 


Hampden Gordon 


The author of “Old English Furniture” 
provides information on all types of antiques 
and shows that a modest purse does not 
preclude real collecting. 

Many illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





A Current success 


MOULDED IN EARTH 


A first novel of Wales 


Richard Vaughan 


“ The book is lit up with a remarkable lyrical 
radiance. I shall be surprised if Mr. Vaughan 
does not win a large public in the next few 
years."—C. P. Snow in The Sunday Times. 
10,000 reprint before publication. 9s. 6d. net 




















To tell this much will not lessen anyone’s enjoyment of a 
which is all the more exciting for not making excitement its firs 
concern. (There is a great deal of incident which I have left out) 
It is a study, detached, unprejudiced, sympathetic in the rare, liye. 
and-let-live sense, of a group of taut, over-civilised people, all 
lacking inner compulsion or central belief, as they struggle against 
an environment which is too much for them; a life which, like q 
business which has outgrown its organisation, confronts them with 
a series of monstrous muddles. They see only one way to meet it 
a sort of desperate opportunism and an effort to use the pleasures 
of life as drugs rather than as recreations. Emmy's relatives, 


| portrayed with an astonishing tolerance and charity, are all but 
| intolerable. Her mother is, I think, the worst of the pack ; but the 


competition is severe. The friends are little better. On this self. 
besotted crew the impact of the young doctor, with his one-track 
mind—he too has his callow side—is as disturbing as a gale jn 


| summer. Does Miss Caspary wish us, I wonder, to draw the sub- 
| sidiary moral that narrow concentration of purpose will always 


prevail over liberal breadth of view without conviction? It does 


| not matter, anyway: she has written a first-rate novel, engaging 
| the sympathies and teasing the mind. 


Mr. van der Meersch starts with the advantage of an excellent 
translator, Miss Eithne Wilkins, who makes her version read like an 
original. A young man kisses a girl and goes away. Obliged later, 
by his mother’s scruples more than his own, to marry another girl, 
he escapes at last through bankruptcy and returns to his former 
home. Here he meets the first girl, married now to an ailing bell- 
ringer. I need not teil you any more, except that the book does not 
end in the way a reader of contemporary novels would expect. 

Here is another adult story, challenging head and heart. Bruges 


| is the main scene, and the author’s powers of description, which 














| reach their height in an account of the carillon, have made me put 


the city down on my list of places to be visited. His characterisation 
is no less clear. Maria, her husband, the painter, the selfish wife, 
the children are all surely realised; no stroke has gone awry. 
Above all, the book has a glow of compassion, a radiation like that 
which comes from an old mellow wall in summer, after the sun 
has gone down. 

Miss Hope is even more ambitious. In her anxiety that her story 
shall be valid on more than one level, she has (to my mind) not 
wholly succeeded in establishing it on this level, where, after all, 
we live and have our being. A gallows with three corpses, the 
surname of the middle corpse Emmanuel: a middle-aged woman 
mourning at the gallows’ foot, whose relationship to the corpse is at 
once obvious though concealed, and who is associated with a 
brothel: a donkey, an insurrection, a young girl who, fearing for her 
cat, takes refuge in the brothel and finds a priest there: we see what 
Miss Hope is getting at, but, despite the intelligence and clarity with 
which she sets her scene, I am left with the feeling that she has a 
little overreached herself. 

Mrs. Branch’s purpose is frankly to entertain. No less quick- 


| witted than the rest, she lacks only concentration to force her way 


into the front rank of crime novelists. She has a lively fancy, a 
pleasant wit, a quick sense of character and a first-class ear for 
nuances of speech. Her rat-catcher (I beg his pardon, Rodent 
Officer) is a joy. Three corpses dominate her story, too, but they 
are put to a very different use, and the characters for whom our 
sympathy is invited, a Chelsea quartet, spend harrowing days and 
nights attempting to get rid of them. They are not helped by the 
presence of a club of sinister Professionals next door. . . . Now 
you may read on. 

This delightfully ghoulish soufflé will not bear too much logical 
probing, but it is written with admirable energy and dash. If Mrs. 
Branch can be a little more careful over details, she will hit the 
headlines. Her printer might be more careful, too. We may 
pardon “nonchalently,” but not “gutteral” (twice); and as for 
“ apparati”.... L. A. G. STRONG. 


Reprints and Collections 


READING Robert Lynd’s Essays on Life and Literature, a new volume 
in Everyman's Library (Dent. 4s. 6d.), I have been thinking about 
a change in journalism which has become increasingly apparent 
during the last ten or fifteen years—I mean the lamentable decline 
in the number of literary essays intended for the general reader. 
They have not, of course, died out altogether, as followers, for 
example, of Marginal Comment in the Spectator rejoice to know; 
but those who were brought up on the essays, or the near-memory 
of the essays, of Robert Lynd, E. V. Lucas, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. 
Chesterton, Harold Child, Stacy Aumoniex, Augustine Birrell. Basil 
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The Village in the Jungte 


LEONARD WOOLF 


The Sailor’s Return 
DAVID GARNETT 


Soldiers’ Pay 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Nos. 8-10 in the New Pheenix Library 


6s. each vol. 


A Long Day’s Dying 
FREDE RICK BUECHNER 
‘Wonderfully talented ’— Observer 


*High promise’— Sunday Times 
9s. 6d. 


‘A delight to handle, a pleasure to read, and 
a treasure to keep’— National Guardian, 


English Inn Signs 


LARWOOD & HOTTEN 
Cr. 4te. 42s. 





TRANS WINDUS WAAR 








THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF GOD 
H. Sloane Coffin 


*The Public Worship of God is the reverent title of an arresting work written by Dr. Coffin, 
for so long in New York. It is a much needed book. ... 
have told me wistfully that they covet a refresher course some six years after their ordination, 
when, they say, they have learned enough to be ready for many things which in their college 
days they either did not believe, or pushed aside as unimportant. This book might well 
give them the renewed inspiration which they need.’—A. J. Gossip. 8s. 6d. net 


FAITH THAT MOVES MOUNTAINS 
Cyril H. Powell 


The author expounds the real nature of Faith as shown by all the relevant passages in the 
New Testament, and traces the manner and causes of its emasculation im the hearts of men. 


LORD OF ALL. 


J. Trevor Davies 


“The author of Sublimation selects certain New Testameni passages which crystallize the 
fundamentals of our faith, and points their relevance for us to-day. . .. He asserts the claim 
of Christ to absolute lordship, and His consequent demand for complete surrender on our 
part The Life of Faith. 7s. 6d. net 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE 


° 
Lewis Browne 
“Recounts in clear and vivid style the Bible story from Abraham to Paul. It is illustrated 
with almost one hundred animated maps which are extremely well done and very valuable 
in adding reality to the story. In addition, there are excellent time charts laying out in 
chronological order the events of the Old and New Testament. It is a very valuable thing 
to have the Bible history set out in such form. Here we have a synoptic view which shows 
us the whole sweep and continuity of its history..—T7he Expository Times. 8s. 6d. net 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 
C. T. Rae 


Deals faithfully and lovingly with those happenings in our lives which test and trouble our 
faith. Mr. Rae has a deep insight into the lives of his fellow men and women, and he brings 
teal understanding and sympathy to their problems. Arranged in the form of short daily 
readings, they help us to face the coming day, or set our minds at rest before we sleep. This 
is an ideal bedside book and once used will become a treasured possession and companion. 

Ss. net 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD. 
MEMORIAL HALL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Remember 
I CHOSE FREEDOM 


world best-seller : 


VICTOR KRAVCHENKO 


now corroborates and develops his own story of 
Soviet Russia in 


I CHOSE JUSTICE 


The stark, terrible stories of the men and women who 
risked their lives to testify for him in Paris. “*No such 
assemblage of the terrors of a police state from the accounts 
of sufferers has ever been presented. J. Chose Justice is 
utterly convincing’ — American Book-of-the-Month Club 
News. 448 pages. Illustrated 15/- 





The Latest 
“County Book” 


YORKSHIRE 
North Riding 


OSWALD HARLAND 


A convincing picture of a familiar yet mysterious land, a 
Lyonesse of the North, by a North Riding schoolmaster, 
poet, historian. Familiar with its idioms of life and habit, 
with its hills and valleys, moors and marshes, he surveys 
the Vale of Mowbray, the great dales, the Cleveland Hills, 
the coast, and historic York itself. Beautifully illustrated 15/- 





Coming April 25th 
BELLS 
of All Nations 


ERNEST MORRIS 


An exhaustive and thoroughly comprehensive history of 
bells and bell-ringing from the very earliest time. Mr. Morris 
is an acknowledged master of his subject. He ranges over 
all the principle countries of the world and every known 
form and phase of campanology. This is a work unrivalled 
in its sphere which all lovers of bells will want to possess. 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated 21/- 


The VOICE of 
THE MIND 


E. HERBERT-CAESARI 
Introductory Lesson by Gigli and 
Foreword by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 
A clear-cut and scientific exposition of the mental and 
physical processes of correct, natural voice production of 
the old Italian ‘bel canto’ school. By the author of The 
Science and Sensations of Vocal Tone, this is an able and 


practical work that will be invaluable to all teachers and 
students of singing. I}ustrated 21/- 


For fuller information, write for free prospectuses to 


ROBERT HALE LTD 18 BEDFORD SQ WCl1 
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THE HOUSE OF ALLEN 


The following is a selection of important books we 
are publishing this Spring 


Memoirs of Hecate County 


EDMUND WILSON’sS controversial novel—a biting satire on 
well-to-do American suburban life—is a major literary event 
of the Spring season. 12s. 6d. 


The Cochran Story 


CHARLES GRAVES has written this definitive biography of Sir 
Charles B. Cochran, the greatest showman of the century. 
Illustrated. 17s. 6d. 


Rivers Parting 


SHIRLEY BARKER’s majestic and scholarly novel of Restoration 
England is a Literary Guild choice. 11s. 6d. 


Companion in Exile 


FereENC MOLNarR’s “ notes for an autobiography ” is one of 
the most moving, personal confessions ever written. 15s. 


Tasker Martin 


Drana GAINss is the author of this highly readable novel that 
is comparable with Wait for Tomorrow and The Siege of 
Innocence, two of our big fiction successes of 1950. Expected 
to be one of RKO’s major films of 1951. 10s. 6d. 


Steian Zweig 


A TrisutE to his life and work by many eminent international 
figures, including Richard Strauss, Bruno Walter, Franz 
Werfel, Romain Rolland, Rilke, Friderike Zweig, etc. 

Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 


Love Me Sailor 


Rosert S. CLose’s sensational novel is among the very finest 
sea-stories written since the death of Conrad. 9s. 6d. 


The World’s Greatest 
Women Spies 


Kurt SINGER, author of many books on espionage, has written 
his most fascinating work to date. J/lustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Bitterweed Path 


THOMAS HAL PHILLIPS, a significant new talent from the 
Southern States, won the Julius Rosenwald Fellowship and 
the Eugene Saxton award for this remarkable novel. 10s. 6d. 


W. H. ALLEN 


Publishers for over a century 
ee wreerornn 




















Macdonald Hastings and many others, will agree that the change is 
a historical fact. More newsprint might remedy it to some extent ; 
but newsprint is not the whole of the trouble. The writers I have 
mentioned wrote—usually with a mild and mellow Horatian wisdom 
—for a large class of professional and leisured men and women 
who could be relied on to follow literary or classical allusions (if not 
too abstruse) and to appreciate a well-turned phrase. Their essays 
were civilised adornments of a cultured and fairly settled society . 
yet they were neither “ highbrow” nor “lowbrow,” for they were 
the work of writers who took no cognizance of that comparatively 
recent and, as I think, disastrous cleavage, but who invited ey 
passer-by, who had the time and inclination, to share their dis. 
coveries and rejoice in the good things of life. Sociologists 
economists and historians may best be able to explain the decline of 
the essay; personally I feel keenly this impoverishment of “ the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.” 

Those who share this feeling will be grateful to Messrs. Dent 
for recognising Robert Lynd as worthy of the Everyman's Library, 
and will be glad to read him on Aunts and Bed-Knobs and Shy 
Fathers as well as on “ Dr. Johnson and Company ” (the title of his 
lively book on the Johnson circle which has wisely been included 
entire). For those who prefer in their essays something more 
donnish and a little sharper to the taste, 1 commend F. L. Lucas’s 
Studies French and English which now appears in Cassell’s Pocket 
Library (6s.). These essays are well informed and very well written, 
They remind us that the art of the essayist still flourishes in college 
courts and gardens. Read Mr. Lucas especially on the genius of 
France and on “ Modern Criticism.” In between come Ronsard, 
Montaigne, George Herbert, Crabbe, Beddoes. . . . 

As I had not hitherto got beyond the first few pages of a novel 
by Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett, I decided when I saw the reprint of 
A House and Its Head (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) that 
I would read it from cover to cover. This turned out to be an 
even bolder decision than I had anticipated, an act of faith com- 
parable to an amateur’s first approach to a bed of nails. I was 
particularly disappointed that I could not possibly agree with the 
pronouncement of a well-known critic, quoted on the dust-cover, 
that “her characters have more wit than any other collection of 
characters one can think of since Congreve” (give me The Impor- 
tance of being Earnest, every time). Miss Compton-Burnett is a 
serious and fastidious artist, but to me the processes of her thought 
are as remote and cold as the surface of the moon. If it were not 
so flippant and familiar I might have regretfully murmured, after 
reading her book, some words that are often heard on a current 
radio programme: “It was agony, Ivy.” Anyway, I certainly felt 
like sending for the literary equivalent of “ young Dr. Hardcastle,” 
and so I looked up what Mr. P. H. Newby has to say about this 
author in a booklet on The Novel 1945-1950 just published by the 
British Council. I observe with gratitude that Mr. Newby concedes 
that the novels are “ difficult,” but he goes on to declare that “ the 
reward is great indeed” and that two of her books “are the only 
fiction published since the death of James Joyce about which one 
can be reasonably sure it will be read a hundred years hence.” Read 
by whom? By a small circle of intellectuals corresponding to the 
clique that enjoys it today? I doubt if even this is “ reasonably 
sure.” If any story of Victorian domestic tyranny is going to survive 
until 2051, why should it not be The Way of All Flesh, which 
I suspect is a more convincing book than any Miss Compton-Burnett 
has written on this theme ? And may we not hope that a “ classic,” 
even in 2051, will be compounded of something more than arid 
and intensively self-conscious cerebration? I remember the con- 
clusion of Fritz Lang’s film of the future, Metropolis: “ Mediator 
between hands and brain must be the heart.” 

An interesting reprint is that of Mr. T. F. Reddaway’s book on 
The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire (Edward Arnold. 
25s.) which was originally published by Cape in 1940. This thorough 
account of a long and involved undertaking has been well produced 
and is illustrated by maps, portraits, engravings and drawings. It is 
strange that no contemporary artist left an impression of a scene 
at the rebuilding—of the lines of stakes standing in the vast 
blackened area, of the groups of workmen busy on the new founda- 
tions, of the surveyor discussing details and often settling disputes 
between neighbours there and then. In a fresh introduction Mr. 
Reddaway contrasts the situation after the Great Fire with that in 
London after the War of 1939-45, while in an appendix he takes 
pains to demolish the legend that Wren’s plan for the rebuilding 
of London was accepted by King and Parliament and only defeated 
by “the narrow selfishness of the citizens.” 

The Cresset Press has published revised editions (10s. 6d. each) of 
Volumes III and IV in its excellent series of “ Introductions to English 
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INTRODUCING A SUPERB NEW 
COLOUR-ILLUSTRATED SERIES 


Just Published 


BRITISH COUNTRYSIDE 
In COLOUR 


With 35 plates in full-colour by 
S. R. Badmin, R. W. S. 


0 A book of unusual appeal that presents the unique scenic beauty and 
O charm of rural Britain, in all its many aspects and moods, and, most 
important of all, in its true natural colouring. 226 pages, with 35 plates 
0 in full-colour and nearly 150 half-tone illustrations. 18s. net 
O “. . . lavish new production . . .""—SPHERE. 

“.. . a book to delight the mind and eve . . . Mr. Badmin’s water-colours 
0 ..» capture the spirit and atmosphere of beautiful rural Britain. . . ."— 


WESTERN EVENING HERALD. 





“ Nature lovers cannot fail to be charmed by this attractive production,” 
— SCOTSMAN, 


BIRDS, TREES AND FLOWERS 
ILLUSTRATED — 


With 32 plates in full-colour. 


A comprehensive introduction to the birds, trees and flowers of Bri in’s 
countryside with contributions from such well-known experts as rian 
Vesey-Fitzgerald, F.L.S., Richard Morse, F.L.S., and David Seth-Smith, 
F.Z.S. Fully illustrated with 32 full-colour plates, including bird-studies 
by John Gould, and over 300 photographs and drawings. 384 pages. 

10s. 6d. ne: 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Ready April—New Titles in the popular 
“BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED” Series 


RURAL LONDON IN PICTURES 


By E. 0. Hoppé 
Foreword by Lord Latham. Introductions by lan Mackay. 
Unsuspected scenes of quiet rural charm to be found in Greater London 
are here presented in approximately 120 large-scale photographs, many 
exclusive to this volume and all but four the work of the distinguished 
photographer E. O. Hoppé. With full-length descriptive captions. 
128 pages. Ready April 10 10s. 6d. net 


PAGEANT OF LONDON 
ILLUSTRATED 


Foreword by The Lord Mayor of London 
With introductions by Harold F. Hutchison. A wonderful pictorial 
cavalcade of London and Londoners at work and play. Approximately 
120 large-scale camera studies—with long narrative captions, mirror the 
everyday events, the ceremonial dignity and the irrepressible Cockney 
gaiety that form the essence of London’s unique appeal. 128 pages. 
Ready April 24 10s. 6d. net 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 
In PICTURES 


Foreword and introductions 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Norman Birkett, P.C. 
A beautiful pictorial record of England’s incomparable Lakeland in all 
its many aspects and moods. Over 100 large-scale photographs, mahy 
exclusive to this volume, and all of them informatively described by 
Philip Cleave, in full-length narrative captions. 108. 6d. net 
Ready April 24 
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G. BERNARD SHAW 


was no fool and people should now investigate the practical application of his 
theories regarding the great gain to be obtained from a new alphabet. 

they can do by reading “ Why Not English ?” by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, the proofs 
of which were read and annotated by Mr. Shaw. It contains the 


BEDEL 


Alphabet, by means of which (1) a child could be taught to write and read in 
a few weeks instead of years. He would actually be able to make out books 
printed in our present spelling (2) if he were then taught standard spelling, so much 
time would be saved, that the total time taken would be much less than at present 
(3) several hundred million pounds per annum would be saved in the cost of 
paper, etc. (4) FOREIGNERS WOULD LEARN ENGLISH SO EASILY, THAT IT WOULD 
BECOME A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


“Why Not English?” costs 10s. 6d., or 1.50 dollars, through any bookseller, 
or post free from the Publishers, 


THE STRATFORD PRESS, 116, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

















The QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 588 APRIL, 1951 7s. 6d. net 
By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 

By Alfred Noyes, C.B.E., D.Litt. 

By Brigadier W. A. Ebsworth, C.B., C.B.E, 
By the Rev. Dewi Morgan. 

By the Rev. B. M. G. Reardon. 

By Lt.-Col. Alfred H. Burne, D.S.O. 

By Daniel Davies. 

By Norman L. Goodland. 

By Kenneth Hare. 

By George Whalley. 


ARMAMENTS AND POLICY. 
THe Music oF Poetry. 
GIBRALTAR AND ITS PROBLEMS, 
Tue S.P.G., 1701-1951. 
CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND. 
ENGLISH BATTLEFIELDS. 
Tue RHONDDAS IN THE "EIGHTIES. 
MEN ON THE LAND. 
Lucxs, TALISMANS AND AMULETS. 
COLERIDGE AND JOHN MURRAY. 
PARLIAMENT AND ASIA: SOUTH AND SoutH-East. 

By Barbara Whittingham-Jones. 
Some RECENT Books. 

















JOHN MURRAY : LONDON 














YIIM 


She 


Cardinal 


HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 





‘This story of an Irish-American priest Is a most fascinating 
one . packed with information an absorbing 
story, told with humour and considerable knowledge of 
its subject, as well as a feeling for human worth.’’—JAMES 
HANLEY (Recorder). ** Fascinatingly interesting.’’— 
Cc. P. SNOW (Sunday Times). ‘An absorbing story.’’— 
J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. (Daily Express). ‘‘One of those 
works of fiction which, once begun, are put down with 
real reluctance.""—-MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE (Catholic 
Herald). ‘One of the most competent pieces of fiction 
produced for some months.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


608 pages. 12s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 

















Spring Books from 


OXFORD 
ZT 


THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


A New Volume 


From Domesday Book 
to Magna Carta, 1087-1216 
by A. L. POOLE 21s. net (Shortly) 


The Oxford Companion 
to the Theatre 


edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


916 pages. 35s. net (June) 


The Letters of 
Anthony Trollope 


edited by BRADFORD ALLEN BooTH 
30s. net (June) 


A Short History of 
World War I 


by Brigadier-General SIR JAMES E. EDMONDS 
with 34 maps, 30s. net (Shortly) 


Doubt and Certainty 
in Science 


A Biologist’s Reflections on 
the Human Brain 
by J. Z. YOUNG 
The Reith Lectures for 1950 
7s. 6d. net (Shortly) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Literature.” They are Augustans and Romantics, 1689-1330 by 
H. V. D. Dyson and Professor John Butt, and The Victorians and 
After, 1830-1914 by Edith C. Batho and Professor Bonamy Dobré 
(who is also the general editor of the series). These books are 
good value for the money; I doubt whether a student could find 
anywhere more sensible, succinct, readable and balanced introduc. 
tions to their subjects than they offer. I particularly admire the 
comprehensive bibliographical notes and the discerning attention 
DEREK Hupson, 


Spring Books 


Tuts spring a number of letters from literary and historical figures 
are being published Katherine Mansfield’s Letters to John Middle 
ton Murry (Constable) is to be a third as long again as the earlier 
volume. Daphne du Maurier has arranged a selection of her grand. 
father’s letters, The Young George du Maurier (Peter Davies), which 
shows him as a struggling artist and friend of Whistler, Swinburne 
and Rossetti. The book is illustrated by his drawings. The Letters 
of Anthony Trollope have been edited by Professor Bradford Allen 
Booth (Oxford University Press), and are claimed to be “ documents 
of the utmost importance for the full appreciation of Trollope’s 
literary life.”. Poems and letters hitherto unpublished will appear 
in a biography, James Thomson: Poet of the Seasons (Cresset 
Press), by Douglas Grant. 

Among memoirs and autobiographies appears Sir Norman 
Angell’s After All (Hamish Hamilton), in which he describes how 
he was a cowboy in America and a journalist with Northcliffe ; his 
defiance of public opinion in the First World War and his career 
in Parliament. The fourth and last volume of André Gide’s Memoirs 
(Secker and Warburg) will cover 1939-49. Many-Coloured Life: 
Sketch for an Autobiography (Cape) consists of “ random recollec- 
tions ” by Augustus John, now expanded ; the book is illustrated by 
reproductions of his work and private photographs. Constantinople 
appears in The Last of the Dragomans (Bles), an account by 
Sir Andrew Ryan of his work between 1899 and 1924, edited 
by Sir Reader Bullard, late Ambassador to Persia. 

Biographies as usual abound. The second volume of James 
Pope-Hennessy’s life of Monckton-Milnes is entitled The Flight of 
Youth (Constable). Leslie Stephen (MacGibbon and Kee), the 
“first full-length study of the great Victorian agnostic, editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, friend of Huxley, Hardy, 
George Eliot and Meredith,” and father of Virginia Woolf, has been 
written by Noel Annan. In The Last of the Radicals (Cape) C. V. 
Wedgwood writes of her uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, forty years an 
M.P. ; and Lilias Rider Haggard in The Cloak That I Left (Hodder 
and Stoughton) tells the story of her father’s life. 

War books—not only from the Allied standpoint—continue to 
appear. The fourth volume of Mr. Churchill’s memoirs, The Hinge 
of Fate (Cassell), is the longest so far and covers the years 1942-3, 
with journeys to Moscow, Cairo, Casablanca and Washington. 
Gollancz announces as “ perhaps the most important book” it has 
ever published, We of Nagasaki, by Dr. Tagashi Nagai, now bed- 
ridden, who has collected the stories of eight survivors of the atom 
bombing. The Big Show (Chatto and Windus), by Pierre Closter- 
mann, reminiscences of his career in Fighter Command, is the trans- 
lation of a book which has had a wide sale in France. General 
Weygand, in his Recalled to Service (Heinemann), tells a personal 
story of the war till his arrest by the Gestapo ; and The Memoirs 
of Ernst von Weizsdcker (Gollancz), from the one-time head of the 
German Foreign Office, “ vividly presents the moral dilemma ia 
which all non-Nazi civil servants in the Nazi régime found 
themselves.” 

Books on world politics include Tito and Goliath (Gollancz) by 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, a frequent 
visitor to Yugoslavia and, in 1944, Special Assistant to the American 
Ambassador in London. Sir Arthur Lothian, who was from 1910 
in the LC.S., was special representative of the Viceroy in the federal 
discussions of the Indian States in 1936-7 and was the last British 
resident in Hyderabad in 1942-6, has written Kingdoms of Yesterday 
(Murray). Allen and Unwin publish The Antarctic Problem by E. 
W. Hunter Christie, who became familiar with the dispute between 
Britain, Argentina and Chile when he worked with the British 
Embassy in Buenos Aires in 1946-7 ; and The Rise and Fall of the 
Japanese Empire by David H. James. 

Among poetry is a long poem by Walter de la Mare, 
Winged Chariot (Faber); and Louis Macneice publishes his trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Faust (also Faber) which was commissioned by 
the B.B.C. G. F. 
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mE WINDOWS 
ON THE WORLD 


Series of travel books are specially written by 
famous authors and beautifully illustrated 
with 17 full page plates. 10/6 net each book. 


Swiss Enchantment 
MONK GIBBON 


The Charm of the Channel Islands 
RB. M. LOCKLEY 


By Italian Shores 
ERIC WHELPTON 


The Sun-Drenched Veld 
KATHERINE SIMMS 


Italian Pageant 
DEREK PATMORE 


The Viking Lands 
GORDON YOUNG 


Mediterranean Blue 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


The Sunlit Caribbean 
ALEC WAUGH 


EVANS 


a NEW CHESS BOOK in the front rank 


replacing and superseding the author’s famous Chess 
Strategy which covered the methods and interpreted the 
games of the masters of classical chess, becoming inter- 
nationally famous and one of the most successful chess 
books ever published. 


EDWARD LASKER’S 
Modern Chess Strategy 


In covering modern chess in the same way, the author 
gives a systematic exposition of the lines of play which 
dominate present-day tournaments, providing the most 
practical variations distilled from the mass of analysis 
that the last three decades have produced. 

JUST OUT. 17s. 6d. net 











%& write for a full catalogue of chess books to— 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
VOL. XXVI. No. . CONTENTS APRIL 1951 


Hagestrom’'s Account of Sense, Duty and Certain Allied Experiences 
Professor C. D. Broad 











". Poets and Their Philosophies Meyrick H. Carré, M.A. 
| The Virtue of the Act and the Virtue of the Agent 
A WN. Prior, M.A. 
'V. Plato as Poet (11) John Hartland-Swann, B.Litt., Ph.D. 
¥ Discussions : Changing Methods in Philosophy 
Vi. Philosophical Survey : Philosophy in Italy 
Vi. institute Notes and Notices 





Published Querterly Price 5s. Annual Subscription 2\s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Booksellers and Publishers by Appointment to H.M, Queen Mary 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


Just Published 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
IN BRITAIN By REGINALD TURNOR 


**. . . learned, witty and beautifully illustrated . . . this genial and affectionate 
study of the decline and fall of the great English traditions of architecture.’ 
Birmingham Mail. 


Medium 8vo. 218. net 
SEASIDE ENGLAND By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 
The story of the growth and development of the seaside holiday from its 
beginnings in the 17th and 18th centuries to its climax in the seaside resorts 
and holiday camps of today. The many illustrations are taken from contemporary 
sources and from a selection of photographs. 

Demy 8vo. 158. net 
SCOTTISH BORDER COUNTRY By F. R. BANKS 
The area covered by this new Face of Britain book is the country of Roxburghshire 
and parts of Northumberland, Cumberland, Berwickshire, Selkirkshire and 
Dumfriesshire. In a most attractive book, castles and abbeys, the rivers, hills 
and coastal scenery all receive their full share of the author’s attention. 
83 illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


Ready in April 
BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG By TUDOR EDWARDS 


French Flanders is also included in this survey of an area which is treated more 
as a cultural than a nationalistic entity, buildings, customs and the people all 
having a common quality. With its 100 illustrations and maps, the book is 
equally serviceable as a guide or as the means of enjoying a vicarious holiday. 
Demy 8vo 15%. net 


AN IRISH PORTRAIT 
The Autobiography of Paul Henry 


Paul Henry, perhaps the best-known painter of the landscape of Ireland, writes 
of his early life in Paris and London as well as of the West of Ireland. i¢ book 
is illustrated by 8 colour plates and also with reproductions in black and white, 
and there is an introduction by Sean O’Faolain. 

Demy 8yo. 15%. net 





























F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


“The second great realist (far removed in time from 
Flaubert, the heir of Balzac, the predecessor of the de Gon- 
courts and Zola) is F. Scott Fitzgerald, the chronicler of the 
wild 20's, the fierce critic of American ways of life, the 
faithful recorder of the *‘ Jazz Age ’.”—The Sphere. 

JULIAN SYMONS.—‘ Few people could write with his 
haunting accuracy, few could so mirror the behaviour, 
speech and habits of a generation!”’—Manchester Evening 
News. 

PETER QUENNELL.—“ Scott Fitzgerald has certainly left 
his mark on the literature of the English-speaking peoples.” 


Just published 


BORROWED TIME 


A selection of his short stories by Alan and Jennifer 
Ross, with a preface by Alan Ross. 12s. 6d. net 


Also available 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND DAMNED ... _ 12s. 6d. net 
THE GREAT GATSBY ... oe ose 8s. 6d. net 
THE LAST TYCOON ... _ ove 8s. 6d. net 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE .... oe 8s. 6d. net 
TENDER IS THE NIGHT _... ove 8s. 6d. net 


THE GREY WALLS PRESS 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 








Tue fifty-first annual general meeting of Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries Limited was held 
On April 3 in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.P., the chairman, said that 1950 had once 
again been a year of increased production, but 
they had not maintained the same rate of 
increase which had been achieved over the last 
three years. The figures had been affected 
towards the end of the year by the decision of 
the hourly rated employees at the Trafford Park 
Works of Metropolitan-Vickers to work only 
on day work and to abandon piece work. Piece 
work had, however, been resumed in February, 
1951. Deliveries of finished apparatus amounted 
to more than £55,000,000 sterling during the 

ear. That result was due in the main to the 
a sums which the Group companies had ex- 
pended upon new equipment since the war. 
However Righly equipped their factories might 
be, that massive output could only be gained 
through the keenness and enthusiasm of all 
those employed by the Group. 

It was again necessary that stockholders 
should realise how heavy a burden of taxation 
the company had to bear. During the three 
years 1948-1950 the company had paid in 
income tax and profits tax more than 
£10,000,000 and the ordinary stockholders had 
received dividends amounting to £3,000,000 
before the deduction of income tax, or 
£1,650,000 net. The figure paid out for wages 
and salaries for the period was £57,000,000 and 
included an increase of 17 per cent. in the 
average earnings of those employed. In the 
current year the company would have paid in 
taxation more than five times the distributed 
profits. From the net profits of the year 
£1,250,000 had been transferred to general 
reserve which now stood at £8,250,000. Other 
reserves stood at £2,290,000. 


ORDERS EXCEED £100,000,000 


The total orders on the books greatly ex- 
ceeded £100,000,000 in value but they were well 
spread out over the next three or four years. 

The stockholders would expect him to say 
something about the effects of rearmament upon 
the company’s fortunes. Their principal pre- 
occupation, of course, concerned the mainten- 
ance of a free flow of raw materials for their 
manufacturing plants. The difficulties were 
likely to be serious ; at the same time he must 
point out that in any rearmament programme 
the electrical industry must be one of the highest 
priority, and they had some hopes that those 
shortages would only affect a small part of their 
business. 

They must, however, expect difficulties in 
maintaining the production of certain types of 
their lighter electric appliances. Any falling off 
was likely to be more than off-set by armament 
orders in the heavier sections. They had 
planned, as the armament programme advanced, 
that those of their factories engaged on such 
products as domestic appliances, should be 
organised for the manufacture of components 
for the heavier side. 

The products of the Group were essential to 
the life of the country. Whatever the future 
might hold the A.E.I. Group had an indispens- 
able part to play. The stern tasks of rearma- 
ment and the threat of war brought many new 
problems, They could face them in the confi- 
dence that they were well equipped with 


machines and loyally served by all those who 
worked in their factories. 
Ihe report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuts has been a puzzling week for investors, 
most of whom, to judge from the falling off 
in Stock Exchange turnover, have registered 
their doubts by doing very little. First came 
the surprisingly good Exchequer figures 
showing an overall surplus for the past finan- 
cial year of £247,000,000. That, instead of 
the £7,000,000 deficit estimated last April by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, naturally induced strong 
hopes that next Tuesday's Budget might not, 
after all, be unduly severe. Gilt-edged con- 
tinued their recovery and industrial equities 
preserved the rock-like steadiness which has 
latterly been their outstanding characteristic. 
Now comes the Economic Survey—a mildly 
depressing document which, if it tells us little 
that is new about this year’s prospects, cer- 
tainly does not provide a basis for any care- 
free buying on the Stock Exchange. It is 
always anybody’s guess, within at least 
£50,000,000, what inflation gap the Chan- 
cellor will attempt to bridge in his Budget 
proposals. Taking the relevant figures in 
the Survey I would put the gap at something 
over £150,000,000, to be filled either by cuts 
in Government spending—which seem un- 
likely—or by additional taxation. This may 
seem a small amount, and indeed it is from 
some points ofj view, but it needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to another fact brought 
out in the Survey—that for £50,000,000 less 
in real consumption this year we shall be 
spending £600,000,000 more in money. In 
other words, a substantial share of what 
might be described, in this context, as surplus 
purchasing power is to be drained off in 
higher prices. What will Mr. Gaitskell do 
to raise the extra revenue required? He 
need do nothing very drastic, but the City 
will be relieved if next Tuesday evening 
there is no news of an increase in the tax 
on distributed profits. Meantime, caution 
should be the investor's watchword. 


Ford Motor Earnings 


It is now becoming .more and more 
apparent that many of Britain’s largest 
industrial concerns are beginning to reap 
some of the benefits of ploughing back large 
sums into the business. Turnover is increas- 
ing, thanks to plant extensions,,and in a 
period of sellers’ markets substantial profits 
are being earned on the basis of high turn- 
over and comparatively low production costs. 
Among the latest examples of record profits 
which reflect the benefits of plant extension 
and modernisation are the preliminary 
figures of the Ford Motor Company. Last 
year group profit, after deducting all 
charges, including taxation, rose by 
£1,326,131 to £3,773,657. The steepness of 
the rise in gross trading earnings may be 
judged from the fact that the charge for 
taxation was £4,729,394, against £2,735,743. 
On the strength of these figures the Ford 
directors are obviously justified in raising 
the Ordinary dividend rate from 10 per cent. 
to 12} per cent. The higher rate is being 
paid out of net available earnings of well 
over 70 per cent. Despite the chairman's 





warning that such a high level of profit is 
unlikely to be repeated this year, share. 
holders need have little fear about the safety 
of the dividend rate now in force. At 503 
the £1 Ordinary shares are offering a return 
of 5 per cent. Even allowing for the risks 
of the motor manufacturing industry, | 
regard these shares as well worth including 
in any investment portfolio. 


British Oxygen Results 


Another leading industrial enterprise 
which reports a substantial rise in earnings, 
again as a result of ploughing-back policy, 
is British Oxygen. Group trading profit, 
after depreciation, which was charged last 
year at £1,212,220, against £966,624, rose 
from £2,297,398 to a new peak of £3,013,364, 
Although U.K. and overseas taxation has 
called for £1,712,167, against £1,290,673, net 
profit of the group was still nearly £300,000 
up at £1,301,197. These results amply fulfil 
the forecast made by the board last autumn 
that 1950 profits would substantially exceed 
those of the preceding year. With a final 
payment of 12 per cent. the total distribution 
on the Ordinary stock is being maintained at 
20 per cent., but the final dividend is payable 
on an Ordinary capital enlarged by the offer 
made last year of 693,820 new £1 shares at 
70s. each. The 20 per cent. dividend is again 
consistent with prudent finance, in that 
£150,000 is put to general reserve and the 
carry-forward is raised by over £170,000 to 
£370,793. The £1 Ordinary units are now 
quoted around 94s. to yield 44 per cent. This 
yield is in line with the returns obtainable 
on other first-class industrial equities, 
Although the scope for early capital appre- 
ciation is probably limited, the units are a 
sound holding. 


Tobacco Dividend Raised 


Hopes recently canvassed in Throgmorton 
Street that the British-American Tobacco 
Company would restore its Ordinary divi- 
dend -to the 1946-47 level of 15 per cent. 
tax free, have been fulfilled. To make this 
increase from the 14 1/6 per cent., tax free, 
rate costs only an extra £198,000 net, which 
looks trifling in relation to the latest profit 
figures. For the year to September 30th, 
1950, group net profit was £15,157,824, or 
just below the 1948-49 figure of £15,328,761. 
Like the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
British-American has struck jts net profit 
figure after deducting the devaluation sur- 
plus of pre-devaluation stocks of dollar leaf 
used during the year. In this instance the 
amount involved is £4,832,775, which has 
been transferred to a fixed-assets-and-stock 
replacement reserve. The board’s distribu- 
tion policy remains conservative, the pro- 
= of profits now being retained in the 
usiness being much larger than that judged 
necessary by other leading tobacco concerns. 
In the case of B.A.T. funds are not freely 
transferable among the various subsidiaries 
through which this vast business is carried 
on. In consequence, each of them has to rely 
mainly on its own resources. One promising 
factor in the current year’s outlook is that 
next May dividends to the parent company 


(Continued on page 472) 
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COMPANY M EETING 
ened 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





INCREASED BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 





FUNDS OVER 


£70,000,000 





JeFFERSON, F.1.A., presiding at the 
nnual general meeting, said : 


Mr. J. A 
eighty-fiit! 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—The company has 
again made considerable additions to its funds 
and income. The total funds for the security of 
our policyholders, at the end of the year, 
amounted to £70,545,000—an increase of 
£4.446.000. Our premium income in the two 
life branches amounted to £9,952,000—an in- 
crease of £297,000—and for the first time the 
Fire and Accident premium income exceeded 
half a million pounds. -We were again able to 
report larger surpluses in both life branches and 
to declare increased bonuses to policyholders. 


The threat of State interference with our 
business has had at least one gratifying result. 
It has caused us as an industry to tell the world 
just what we are doing for our policyholders 
and the part we are playing as an important 
savings medium in the field of national 
economy. Our policyholders have always 
ecognised the worth of our work, but during 
the hundred years of this industry’s existence 
we have made little effort to bring to the notice 
of people. other than our policyholders, the 
benefits of the services which we have been 
rendering--in other words, we have in the past 
yeglected what is now termed “ public rela- 
tions.” Today, as a result of our efforts to bring 
knowledge of our business to a wider audience, 
there is everywhere a greater appreciation of the 
work of the Industrial Life Offices. We are 
proud of our achievements and we are satisfied 
that if we are left free from interference we 
shall achieve even greater progress, to the 
nutual benefit of policyholders, staff and stock- 


holders 


The Ordinary Branch premium income of 
£3.260,000 showed an increase of £140,000, and 


there was an increase of £1,748,000 in the fund, 
bringing it up to £25,571,000. The net rate 
of interest was £3 2s. 5d. per cent. Death 
claims, although up by £51,000 at £337,000, 
were Wel] within the expectation by the mor- 
tality ve employed in the valuation. 


Maturities at £1,093,000 were £134,000 less than 


m 1949. Expenses were again moderate at 11.91 
per cent., compared with 12.03 per cent. last 
year. Our new business at £7,031,000 was 
shghtly better than in 1949, and there was a 
further increase in the average sum assured to 
£477 

Industrial Branch premiums at £6,691,000 
were up 


ip by £157,000 and the funds increased by 
£38,516,000. The net rate of 
est was £3 13s. 9d. per cent. Death claims 


1.000 to 


showed increase of £32,000 at £1,554,000, 
and turities increased by £77,000 to 
£1.573.000. The expense ratio of 25.72 per cent. 
was VE moderate in a time of rising prices, 

id indicates the efficiency with which our 
DuUsiINess IS run. 


which policvholders were unable or 


unwilling to continue payment of premiums 
were actually fewer in number than in 1949, 
and it may interest you to know that in 39 per 
cent. of these cases we gave a paid-up policy 
for that proportion of the sum assured which 
the number of premiums actually paid bore to 
the total number of premiums payable—a very 
generous settlement. In 33 per cent. of the 
cases we paid a cash surrender value which was 
nearly always greater than that fixed by Parlia- 
ment. 

In the remaining 28 per cent. of the cases, 
less than one year’s premiums had been paid, 
but on all of these we gave life assurance cover 
for a much longer period than the period of the 
premium payments ; indeed, in a large number 
of cases we received only two or three weeks’ 
premiums but gave cover for as long as twelve 
or fifteen weeks. The company does not profit 
from these very early lapses, and if it were 
possible at the outset for our agents to identify 
proposals which were likely to lapse, they 
would not put them forward. It is, of course, 
possible for any proposer to become unable to 
pay his premiums, or to change his mind or 
experience a change of circumstances. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus was 
£1,041,530, inclusive of £256,638 brought for- 
ward. The directors have allocated £582,769 
to with-profit policies which has enabled them 
to declare a reversionary bonus of £1 8s. Od. 
per cent of the sum assured, which is 2s. per 
cent. higher than in the previous year. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus was 
£2,128,049, inclusive of £654,888 brought for- 


ward. The directors have allocated £740,000 
for bonuses to Britannic policies, against 
£700,000 in 1949. The vested reversionary 


bonus scheme has again been improved, and 
inclusive of those previously 
bonuses on premium-paying policies on which 
10 years’ premiums had been paid, will be 6 per 
cent., increasing by | per cent. for each addi- 
tional year’s premiums paid, up to a maximum 
of 27 per cent. Formerly, the bonus rose from 
5 per cent. to a maximum of 25 per cent. 


In the Fire and Accident Branch the premium 
income for the first time exceeded half a million 
pounds. At £514,000 the premiums were over 
£36,000 greater than in the previous year. We 
are hopeful that this branch will continue to 
make steady progress. 


In the Ordinary Branch the interests in the 
divisible surplus are contractually fixed at 90 
per cent. to the policyholders and 10 per cent. 
to the stockholders. In the Industrial Branch 
there is no contractual right by which the 
policyholders share in the surplus, but by volun- 
tary action over many years we have established 
the principle of bonus distributions, and today 
the major share of the surplus is allocated to 
policyholders in this branch. This year’s alloca- 
tion of £800,000 brings the total sums volun- 


declared, the~ 
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tarily allocated to Industrial Branch policy- 
holders for bonuses to over £6,300,000. 


With the growth of the business and 
surpluses, a gradual increase in the transfers 
to profit and loss account would normally 
accrue and would benefit the stockholders, In 
August, 1947, your Board was considering a 
modest increase in dividend and proofs of the 
dividend warrants had been printed. In the 
very week in which we had fixed our Board 
meeting for formal decision, Mr. Attlee made 
his appeal for the wage-freeze and its com- 
plementary partnership of dividend limitation, 
and we immediately decided not to increase our 
dividend. Since 1947 the wage-freeze has been 
allowed to thaw, and limitation of dividends 
has been replaced by moderation and restraint. 
By holding our dividend unaltered until now, 
we consider that we have been exceedingly 
moderate and restrained. 


The steadily growing popularity of our House 
Purchase scheme is reflected in the increase of 
£1,852,000 in mortgages. Our experience in 
this field goes back to 1908, and we now have 
a steady stream of repayments. Last year the 
total repayments amounted to nearly £1,000,000. 
In cases which terminate through maturity of 
the policy or by the death of the borrower, not 
only are the deeds of the property handed over 
to the borrower or his dependants free from 
debt but, in addition, substantial bonus pay- 
ments have accrued on the with-profit policies. 
Actual new advances during the year were 2,835 
in number for mortgages of £2,838,000—an 
average of just over £1,000 for each advance. 
There is no doubt that this scheme is of great 
benefit to our clients who are purchasing their 
houses out of income and who over so long a 
period have proved themselves to be thrifty and 
credit-worthy borrowers. 


Debentures, which include the unsecured loan 
stocks now being issued by leading public com- 
panies, have increased by £731,000. No longer 
can the successful company finance its growth 
out of profits, facing as it does high taxation 
coupled with high replacement costs of plant and 
raw materials. Whilst we are glad to play our 
part in financing industry, lam concerned at the 
heavy increase in fixed charges with which 
industry is being loaded. If we are called upon 
to face a recession of trade at any time, such 
charges may seriously retard recovery. Risk- 
bearing capital has the elasticity and resilience 
to absorb shocks and should be given greater, 
not less, encouragement by any government 
seeking to lead a prosperous industrial nation 
If you wish to limit the rewards for success, you 
should also be prepared to limit the losses of 
failure, and the result of this policy would 
surely be stagnation. 

Ordinary shares have increased by nearly 
£1,000,000. In selecting our investments in this 
class, we have assumed that difficult times lie 
ahead, and we have, therefore, concentrated on 
companies whose soundness has been proved 
in the past and whose present financial position 
appears capable of weathering any such diffi- 
culties. 

We are again proposing to transfer £175,000 
to the Staff Pension Fund and I am certain that 
this will be approved by you. The amounts 


allocated to the fund now amount to over 
£3,000.000 and the staff, through the Staff 
Pension Fund, is today the biggest Britannic 


ordinary stockholder. As you all realise, it 
would be quite impossible to produce such 
excellent results year after year without the 
hard work and co-operation of a grand staff, 
and the transfer to the Pension Fund is our 
tangible form of thanks. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 











Tue ninety-eighth annual. general meeting of 
members of Halifax Building Society was held 
in Halifax on April 2nd, the president of the 
society, Mr. Algernon Denham, J.P., presiding 
In moving the adoption of the accounts the 
president said: 


1 will preface my analysis of the Balance 
Sheet as at 31st January last by congratulating 
our member shareholders on the results dis- 
closed. 

Assets at £165,487,783 show an increase of 
£10,949,627 over those of a year ago-—-an accre- 
tion without equal in our history. This growth 
which is at a higher rate than in each of the 
three preceding years, is in part attributable to 
an easing of restrictions on the intake of invest- 
ments which came into force some eighteen 
months ago. 

The amount due to our shareholders and 
depositors totalling £155,224,657 has increased 
by £10,350,915 during the year. 

Alongside our policy of encouraging the small 
investor, we have refrained in recent years from 
taking moneys which attract the standard rate 
of income tax and our total investments of this 
nature (which include limited company moneys 
and all investments over £5,000) are only 
£1,335,000. 

Our reserves and carry forward have now 
reached a total of £9,597,342 representing 5.79 
per cent. of our assets—a satisfactory but not 
unreasonably high proportion in these uncertain 
days. 

Mortgage business has continued to be avail- 
able in satisfactory volume throughout the 
period under review and we have made advances 
of £28,062,600 in 30,793 new accounts. 

In addition, £2,437,678 has been advanced to 
15,152 existing borrowers taking advantage of 
our facilities in order to improve their properties 
or for other commendable purposes. 


Our lending policy has continued to be based 
on prudent lines. We feel it still desirable to 
relate our loans to real rather than to inflated 
values and as always we look upon the provi- 
sion of a personal cash stake by the borrower 
to be a vital pre-requisite to the making of an 
advance. In addition, after being fortified by 
a professional valuation of the property we 
consider it a duty to be satisfied that the would- 
be borrower is not entering into an obligation 
beyond his or her ability to fulfil 


The demand for houses remains unsatisfied 
and ruling prices of the more attractive proper- 
ties are still considerably higher than the present 
day cost of building. This is an unhealthy and, 
in my view, an unnecessary state of affairs for 
which the Government must bear responsibility, 
as an ample and effective remedy is in their 
hands, . 


CONTINUED DISCRIMINATION, 
HOME OWNERSHIP 


I realise full well that the rearmament pro- 
gramme must have its effect on the capital 
available for housing, and it may well be that 
economic circumstances will necessitate a restric- 
ted building programme. But that there should 
be a continuing discrimination against those 
who wish to become home-owners rather than 
to become municipal tenants does not seem to 
me to display common sense. From whatever 
angle the problem may ve considered it stands 
out clearly that a higher proportion of new 
licences should be allocated to private enterprise 
to build for home ownership and I would sug- 
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gest that a 50-50 basis would be fair to all con- 
cerned. 

This suggested increase in the allocation of 
licences for houses for sale to occupiers would 
in my view have the effect of bringing down 
vacant possession prices which are far too high 
and in addition relieve both Government and 
local authorities of subsidy obigations which 
they can ill afford. But the greatest advantage 
of all would be the direct stimulus to saving 
for, strange as it may sound, the most consistent 
savers amongst building society members are the 
borrowers. 


IMPETUS TO INFLATION 

A year ago I referred to the problems which 
would arise if our country experienced a con- 
tinuity of the inflationary trend, as confidence in 
the stability of the pound lies at the very root 
of the habit of thrift. 

Unfortunately “for all of us, a rearmament 
programme of a magnitude unequalled in times 
of peace has been forced upon us and this, fol- 
lowing devaluation of the pound and accom- 
panied by the crazy scramble amongst nations 
for raw materials, has given a new impetus to 
inflation which will require political courage of 
a high order to control 

In order to win the fight for the stability of 
the pound (and win we must), it is obvious 
that we shall have to accept a long period of 
high taxation. This though disappointing is, I 
venture to say, a hardship which will be stoic- 
ally borne provided we can be assured of an 
absence of extravagant expenditure by our 
Government and local authorities, a maximum 
of productive effort by our workers and a fair 
and not excessive margin of profit policy by our 
industrialists, 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
NEW RECORDS 





Tue forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of 
Ericsson Telephones, Limited, was held on 
March 30th in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, G.C.V.O., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: When 
1 addressed you at the last general meeting I 
concluded with the words “we have every 
reason to took to the immediate future with 
confidence.” Now that you have seen the 
accounts I think you will agree that my confi- 
dence was fully justified. For the third year 
running, and in the face of many difficulties, 
new records have been established, both for 
output and profit. Once again a very large 
proportion of our sales has been to overseas 
customers. 

At home, too, we know that there are 
approaching 450,000 applicants awaiting tele- 
phone service, and with very little sales effort 
this number could be increased considerably. 
There are, in addition, 300,000 subscribers who 
share a line. On several occasions during the 
past few years I have drawn attention to the 
inadequacy of the Government's building pro- 
gramme for housing public exchanges. This is 
causing disquiet in the telephone industry be- 
cause the position seems to deteriorate. 

The gross profit, after providing for deprecia- 
tion of fixed assets and other items, amounted 
to £1,188,223, compared with £1,051,071 for 
1949. Taxation takes £655,609, or nearly 56 
per cent.; this load, together with purchase tax, 
National Insurance contributions, &¢., bears 
very heavily upon industry. There is already 
sufficient evidence to justify me in saying that 
we should be able to meet you again next year 
with another satisfactory report. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 12 per cent., and a bonus of 5 per cent., 
both free of income-tax, on the Ordinary stock 
were approved 
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FINANCE & INVESTMENT — (Cont 
from page 470) 


will be permitted on the substantial invest. 
ment in the prosperous American  gyb. 
diary, Brown and Williamson. Hothertg 
the profits of this undertaking have beeq 
frozen as a condition of the dollar loay 
received from the Reconstruction Finange 
Corporation. Following the profit and diyj. 
dend statement “ BATS” £1 Ordinary units 
have fallen back slightly to £54. At this 
level they are yielding just over 5 per cent. 
on a well-covered dividend. In my view q 
switch from “BATS” to “IMPS,” which 
are now yielding nearly 6} per cent., jg 
justified at today’s prices. 


David Whitehead 


Having called attention in the past to the 
attractions of the Ordinary shares of David 
Whitehead and Sons, the Lancashire textile 
concern, I am well satisfied with'this com. 
pany’s latest results. Net profits have 
jumped from £486,072 to a new record of 
£651,359, a clear reflection of favourable 
selling conditions and of the efficiency of this 
vertically organised textile group. The only 
disappointment is the board's decision, in 
the face of such a sharp increase in profits, 
merely to maintain the Ordinary dividend, 
The 374 per cent. rate is covered five times 
over by nef earnings. At 4s. 6d. the Is 
Ordinary shares are offering a shade over 
8 per cent., which seems to me an unduly 
high return on such a well-covered dividend 
in a company which has ploughed back very 
large sums to reserves in recent years 


Madras Electric Supply 


For those investors who are not concerned 
with income yield but only with the chance 
of capital appreciation the £1 Ordinary 
shares of the Madras Electric Supply Com- 
pany look an interesting proposition. This 
company has sold its main undertaking to 
the Madras Government for a sum of 
£1,612,500, of which £1 million has already 
been received on account. Out of this sum 
the company has paid off its Preference 
shares, with the result that the only out- 
standing capital is £598,200 in Ordinary 
stock. It is readily calculable that when the 
balance of the purchase price is received, 
which I understand is likely in the near 
future, there should be something close to 
38s. 6d. on the £1 units. That is without 
making any allowance for the com- 


pany’s holdings of the~ whole of the 
Ordinary capital of Madras _ Electric 


Tramways. If this investment proves to be 
worth its book value of £143,000 the equiva- 
lent of another 4s. 9d. on the £1 units of the 
Supply Company should one day be forth- 
coming. The Madras authorities have just 
intimated, however, that they are not 
interested in the purchase of the Tramways 
undertaking on any terms at present. Their 
right to acquire the undertaking in 1955, or 
subsequently at 21-year intervals, remains 
Now quoted in the market around 32s. 34, 
the £1 units of Madras Electric clearly have 
interesting possibilities as a liquidation 
stock. The only uncertainty as regards ulti- 
mate break-up arises out of the taxation 
position, which has still to be cleared up with 
the Inland Revenue authorities. The present 
price, several shillings below the indicated 
break-up value, makes ample allowance for 
tax contingencies 
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The Investment 


Advantages of 
BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


SAFETY OF CAPITAL. Each pound you invest in 
the “ Planet” is still a pound when you withdraw it. 
No depreciation whatsoever. 


FIXED NET INTEREST. The “Planet” rate is 2]% 
net — the Society paying the Income Tax. Equal to 
£4-1-10°% on a taxable investment. 


INTEREST STARTS AT ONCE. Interest is paid 
half-yearly, and is reckoned from the day of deposit to 
the day of withdrawal. 


FROM £1 to £5,000 can be invested in the “ Planet” 
in any one year, but the maximum is £5,000 in all. 


EASY WITHDRAWAL. You can have your money 
back—all or part as you wish—at short notice and— 
remember—at par. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON,  €.C.2. 
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What a dull world 


it would be... 


.... if all shops sold the same 
frocks, the same coats, the same shirts, 
the same ties, the same millinery, the 
same hosiery, the same......! But need 
we continue— The Wholesale Textile 
Distributor will continue to protect you 
from drabness, dullness and uniformity 
by making sure that the retailer has 
variety, style and choice to offer you. 


FOR THE NATION 





ts carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 





In 1950 representatives of the Company 
provided service, usually at the homes of the 
policyholders, in respect of NINE MILLION 
POLICIES, making more than 200,000 
maturity payments totalling £5,100,000 and 
paying £3,400,000 in death claims. 





Ordinary Branch: A reversionary bonus at 
the increased rate of £1 8s. Od. per cent. | 
is declared on with-profit policies. 





Industrial Branch: £932,000 is allocated 
to increase the benefits of the majority of | 
existing premium paying policies. 




















UMBRELLAS _ 


The interesting and unique thing about umbrellas is that they possess 
a moral quality which communicates itself freely to those who hold 
them. They emanate propriety as well as domesticity. You never 
hear of murders or other serious crimes committed by persons carrying 
umbrellas. A nervous old lady, apprehensive of violent attack from 








a man coming towards her in a lonely lane, loses all fear when she sees 
that he carries an umbrella ; and indeed he could not do a dastardly 
deed while the beneficent article remained in his grasp. Its potent | 
virtue renders impossible all but the most respectable actions. That | 
is why people are so anxious to acquire umbrellas, even if they are 
other people’s ; rather as monks in the Middle Ages would seek to 
wrest from a rival abbey, by superior force or cunning, the body of 
a saint with notable posthumous powers for good. 





Another and not unimportant thing about umbrellas is that they 
keep out the rain. In this respect they may be compared with the £10 
withdrawable shares of St. Pancras Building Society, which afford an | 
excellent protection against the inclemencies of life and the inevitable | 
Rainy Day. 

If you are not already under the St. Pancras | 








umbrella you should send to the Secretary | 
for a copy of the Guide to Investors. | 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
(Managing Director : E. W. Bales) 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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CHARITY APPEALS 











CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 


Please 


will YOU help this sad case ? 

119). Poor man (71), who 

is blind, deaf and epileptic. 

Home help essential but expensive. Please help 
us to care for him. 


CANCER SUFFERER Fa 
le 


is also blind, while w 


This is but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom we earnestly 
The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
tate. Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


appeal for funds. 


and receives no grant from the 


Hon. President: THE tt MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, 
C.1, . 


> 


G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Appeal S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Tel.: ABBEY 4124 











Chronically 
SICK CHILDREN 
need your help! 


Since 1888 the care of these severely 
handicapped children has been 
undertaken by the Invalid Child 
ren’s Aid Association. Their most 
immediate need is for an 
EMERGENCY HOLIDAY HOME 
together with the provision of 
skilled nursing and essential occu- 
pational therapy. Such a home 
cen only be provided by 
VOLUNTARY FUNDS 
The need is urgent! Many children 
need financial help in their own 
homes and often assistance to 
alleviate hardship on those who 
constantly care for them. 
Bequests, Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions will be thankfully received 
by the Hon. Treasurer, 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


(Registered in accordance with the 

National Assistance Act, 1948.) 

4, Palace Gate, London, W.3. 
"Phone: WEStern 3914. 








NATIONAL—but not 
NATIONALISED 


The National Children’s Home 
still has to raise its own income, 
and the need for funds is as great 
as ever. An earnest appeal is made 
for continued support. Legacies 
and covenanted gifts are particularly 
solicited, 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices: 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 


























FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Founded 80 years ago as the Charity 
Organisation Society. 
THE ASSOCIATION 
maintains An-Information Department 
through which advice is given on 
appeals made by Charitable Organisa- 
tions and by individuals ; 
administers Trust Funds, including 
those specially earmarked for Pensions, 
War Distress and Refugees ; 
co-operates With Statutory and Volun- 
tary Societies, and over 60 kindred 
Societies in the provinces. 
Subscriptions and donations gratefully 
received by The Hon. Dudley Ryder, 
Honorary Treasurer, Denison House, 
296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W.1. 

















LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND 


discharge for such legacy 





IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President—THE RY. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Councii—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College ot 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 
has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt er 

Bt., at Roya) College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of 
Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good 


URGENTLY 


to the Imperial Cancer 
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THE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 62% 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday wee 
April 17th.] . 

















ACROSS 9. Mudguards of the past disfigure 
a writing with reckless parentheses. 
1. So it wasn’t a very long vigil? (13.) 
(8, 5.) ¢ 14. No doubt the child would prefer one 
oe “— don’t last, cookery do! ” that sells spades, too. (6, 4.) 
(Meredith). (7.) 17. Mad on ice (anag.). (8 


Frankly, what paper did you see it 


11. Did it brighten things up for Noah ? 19. 
7.) in? (2, 5.) 


12. “ With forced fingers —— Shatter 21. Good in the kitchen, bad in the 
your leaves before the mellowing ledger. (7.) 
year" (Milton). (4.) 22. Two bob for nil one can make of it 
13. Felix would be a misnomer in his (6.) 
case. (10.) 25. It can be found in fact and fiction 


15. Led until discordant. (3, 5.) alike. (4.) 
16. A girl that sounds like a ma (6.) 
18. He wrote “A Life for the Tsar.” SOLUTION TO 


) ~ : 

20 Red crate ome 0)... CROSSWORD No. 619 

é3- SUSOUY, ’ TIX To KT 
by BP ADO eg Pa w/t le elelalt >, 

24. Edward Lear’s ditched cat. (4.) | eMiefs~ 
‘Ole Ti iciait 
20 Oo 8 
\Eltitliic OATS 







26. Not so polished at cards ? (7.) 

27. Tend not to draw in pencil ? (7.) 

28. A chump one day, and a loin the 
mext ? (4, 3, 6.) 


DOWN 


An afterthought on a broken lid. (7.) 
Steal a bed. (4.) 

Where to find the ashes, but not, 
evidently, thankfully. (8.) 

It goes to leg quite often, on and 
off the cricket field. (6.) 

Theirs is a telling gift. (10.) 

It yields me a lens. (7.) 

The sort of authority to expect under 
petticoat government. (8, 5.) 


SOLUTION ON APRIL 20 


The winner of Crossword No. 619 is A. B. Pearce, Esq., 2 Granville Pad, 
Barnet, Herts. 








SIA YW aw 








[The clue to 1 down in last week’s Latin crossword should have read “ The .Auses 
—so be it, im part.’"] 











A new addition to 
Pitman’s *‘Theatre and Stage ”’ Series 


The 
Playwright 


iw ood 


— 





Describing as it does the origins and 
problems of* the modern theatre, 
this authoritative study of the craft 
of the playwright should be read and 
studied not only by those who aspire 
to write plays, but by every serous 
student of the drama. Every topic of 
importance is discussed, and the book 
includes chapters on the playwright’s 
choices and limits; the literary and 
the popular theatre; characterisatiot, 
comedy and farce; and other aspects 
An important addition to this popular 
Pitman series Price 18,- net. 
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umatoid arthritis, now completely rigid . E.C.1, Sports Jackets, fany ly iined, 8/B, 3 outside Hall, y OF ‘ok Sey 
needing constant care and attention. [years MENDING on all garments— | pockets’ and ticket pocket. Smartly cut Fw Stu cis ts eaeenen 
Income quite inadequate to meet fees of | j-day Service; Hosiery Mending—3-day | and excellently tation Oatmeal, brown, een Se peckeeens dbeot wan 
Home.—Case 395. Appeal * S.” 6, Iddesieigh Service. Post or call.—Be.t INVISIBLE Lovat green or blue, sizes 36 to aa in. chest, . 
House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. Not State- MENDERS, Lip., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. | each 658.; 44 to 46 in. chest. exch 76s. EFEVRE Gatterr, 30, Bruton 8t., w.1. 
aided YEW CARS stay new if the upholstery | Carr. free. Satisfaction or money back.— : Paintings by Bernard Burret. Daily, 
F™ MINUTES TO MAKE GOOD.— is protected by loose covers.— Write or | Conwar, Lp. (Dept. a1). ¥ 30-143, 88 Et GALLERIES, Laicassa 
Sunday, April 8th, will mean a great “phone, Car-Coveratt, Dept. 168, | Stoke Newington ar Street, London, N.16, 1) * London.” by ALCEARON 
deal to TOC H if you and your friends will | Regent Street, London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. ARACHUTES.—1. Pure White or Beige Square.—( y a by a ture 
igure listen to the appeal by Sir WiLuiAm | LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER ish Silk or Primrose Nylon; NewTon, R.A. 2) —Sculp 
reses. Hamitton Fyre on the B.B.C. Home Ser- | required. Best prices offered without | eee a ' k + res Lew 1 and Drawings bs JouN Sasarinc, ARA - 
vice at 8.25 Be. Toc H, 47, Francis Street, | obligation. Registered post or personal call. com wr 3 ane Ps ‘panels 60s. 2. nuns PemberTON—Ist Exbn., 10-5.3 
r one Lendon, 8.W | ——Harrops, Lrp., London, 8.W.1. SLO. 1234 2. Nylon, Peach, Pink or Light Blue; each ARLBOROUGR, 11/18, Old Bond St. 
BAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT, fox <CHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP training gives | panel 36 in. x'150 in; 2 panels 20s, 4 
ff &¢ Re Othon Friesz, 1879- 1949 qilemors 
Morning Coffee, Lunch and Tea. Goode | , you personal and individual tuition by panels 37s. 6d., 8 panels, . 6d.” Carr. abtettian. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 
an food and wines at moderate prices. Fully post’ by celebrated named writers an free. Satisfaction or money pback.— “ April 
’ heensed—HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenbam | editors and helps you to get into print | H. Conway, Lr. (Dept. 281), 139/143, Stoke YEW EUROPE GROUP. —Frigey pr 
Court Road. W.1 uickly. Send today for free lesson and | Newington High Street, London, N.16. 2 ith, g8 5 bm, De. Bo es 
the HOUSEHUNTING? Then read The Home- details of famous courses in Short Story OUR BOILER FIRED ON FREED FUEL sn Foss pan 7 m.. De’ 
finder. | England's leading Property | Writing, Journalism, Piaywriting, &c.. by OIL MEANS NO STOKING, extra | Wednesday, April 1: futerpretation of 
of it Magazine. 9d. every month from news- Beverley Nichols,, John Brophy, Paigela cleanliness, even temperature thermo- r <4 a oP on, Bedford Square, W.C.] 
agents. By post 1s.. or lls. 6d. a year | Hansford Johnson, Enid Blyton, &c re- | statically controlled, resulting in econom!- airy Stories, — - 
from HomErinpers, Lip. (Dept. §.), 42, liminary Free Criticism given.—(J.P. 78), cal use. Complete change-over within yj ILLIAM TEMPLE COLLEGE.—Summer 
ction Wool Exchange, Lonion, E.C.2. Schoo. or AvutTuorsnip, 8, Duke Street, few days by fitting om best burner Holiday Conference, August 4th-11tb, 
Jae" PUZZLES loaned anywhere in Manchester Square, London, W.1. —the “ Parwinac automatic Oil 1951. Tue Gunagrian Fate a 
by pest. Monthly or period terms. | SELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER ?—As Burner—NO RESTRI loTIONS ON IL Socian =.  ~ * “Fes Work and 
Dovctas Jicsaw Lisrary (S) Wilmslow, | }) the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers | FUEL NOW —Ask for list OB.450, PARKER, and discussions on al di d for 
Manchester we pay the following Record Prices :— WINDER & ACHURCH LTD., 450, Br Group Work, oe for pees os an @. 
1G-SAWS ON LOAN.—For full details £5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces ; 8t.. Birmingham, 1, (MIDland 5001.) expe itjone inte the surrounding country. 
¢ yf this interesting pastime write to tte a tm B my —_ ne - - Cost. 6 guineas. _ ——— 
ue ‘Deut J1G-S Puzz_e 28, 2 15-23 iamon atches an Sternity 

j Brookland Hill, tama. aN Ww. ppanane, = Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups LITERARY EDUCATIONAL — 

a FFICERS ann EXeEcUTIVes Loan Co and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR IRKBECK COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY OF 

¥ Lm., 6, Chandos Street. W1. LAN. Cases ; £10-£75 Send Silver Tea Sets and HOLIDAY.—Many people add yearly Lonpon).—Session, 1951-52, begins on 

. 6714. Personal loans from 259. 5 Trays ; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or to the family budget and a help to pay for Monday, October Ist, 1951. Part-time 

J os oan ‘om Five ‘Stone Diamond Rings,’ and up the family holiday by writing articles, (evening) courses provided for Internal 

; RIVATE treatment in illness. Beomnbers to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone stories and sketches based on holiday ex- Degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science 

a (including dependents) of the B.U_P.A. Rings. Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. periences. The London School of Journal- and for Diplomas in Geography and Psy- 

r can make private arrangements for Valuation b Qualified Expert (Fellow ism, founded by the leading newspaper chology. Facilities also won for part- 

Specialist treatment Nursing Home, A&c., Gemmological Association). If you cannot roprietors and staffed by experts, has time and full-time students reading for 

and the Association refunds all or part of call personally, send your parcel by Regis- elped thousands to success. Why not higher degrees in arts and science.— ppli- 

2 cost.—Write for descriptive brochure to tered Post. .t will be quite safe, and you you? Advice is free, fees are low. A copy cation form (to be returned by June Ist, 

“| Ref. 37/13, Tue British UNitep Provipent will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with of ** Writing for the Press” is free from 1951), obtainable from the Hecistaan. 

J wy 61, Bartholomew Close, Lon- se ey - = - ery Sons, | en pe Gyrem. ——- —— | Birxspeck Coiiece, E.C. G 

1 TD., 6, atton arden, ndon, E.C.1, OURNALISM, 57, iordon Square, ndon LETE RETA RIAL TRAINING 

UNITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphiets & in- HOLborn 9177. W.C.1. MUS. 4574. “* Whenever you think Cus po ay for 

formation on rec. of stamp.—REeEv. ENNIS Wear, Rackets. Booklet on re- of writing, think of the L.S.J.’ other students at Davigs’s, White Lodge. 

‘ Hriew Puitiirs, 14, Gordon 8q., London, quest.Gorpon Lowes, Brompton | SK Lowvow Book Co., 391, St. Jobn 8t., 2, Addison Road, W.14. Telephone: Park 

. W.C.1. Arcade. S.W.3. | E.C.1.—We get that book you want. 4465 Students may begin now. 

COMPANY MEETING which, but for the existence of your company, £493,314. Total reserves now stand at 
they would not have been able to enjoy. £1,457,696 as against £1,007,439 in 1949. 

- VINE PRODUCTS I am happy to report that our “ Votrix” lam pleased to say that our financial position 
Vermouth has continued to find favour with is the strongest yet attained, owing to the con- 
the public in spite of the influx of imported  servative dividend policy followed in past years. 

- HIGH QUALITY MAINTAINED vermouths which, because they are produced in’ In view of this position, and the pores sw 

— " Continental countries, are proclaimed as being we feel stockholders are fully entit to a 

a LORD MARCHWOOD’S SPEECH the only “ real” or “ genuine” Vermouth. higher distribution from the company’s profits. 

— Tue t a el , f In my submission, in view of the fact that Relying on the quality of our products, and 

Vin Predee “fi “Li or <¥- Lory a ard all Vermouths, whatever their origin, are pro- provided the Customs and Excise duties on our 
) . . 
he Surbit ucts, Limited, was held on April 3r duced on precisely similar lines, the label trade are equitably levied, we can look forward 
* Th Vieo , M d. KCV.O., th French or Italian is purely generic. It is satis- with confidence to the future. I am pleased 

— «te wal i. ae gery h, id: factory to feel that so many people do appre- to say that our sales to date have been most 

_ The mag. 5 € at of his mes Sal ciate the value for money which “Votrix” satisfactory. 

and son pe f i = meget yeti or your com= —_ Vermouth “fepresents, During the year Mr. W. L. Specketer, our 

- oe aes, or oe: ry — in four om af We continue to be actively interested in the late secretary, was invited to join the board in 

a Dut ae a r ected in the — ~ a Pie importation and distribution of Empire wines, recognition of his long and valuable services 

- ales bs no no oe : a4 possi — velop and these have also contributed to the very to the company. 

a ene. g the lines laid down in the previous satisfactory results disclosed by the accounts. _In conclusion, I desire to express deep appre- 

mn, ae : ciation to our managing director, Mr. Alexander 

~ b ie 's on quality that our success has been STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION Mitsotakis,-to our executive directors and staff 

_ oe and it is no exaggeration to say that our Turning to the accounts, £100,000 has been jn all departments for the part they have played 

peli a — throughout the trade as placed to general reserve as against £50,000 in in achieving the highly satisfactory results pre- 

d ang ing the highest quality produced in this the previous year, bringing the total up to half- sented to you today. I am sure stockholders 

For, a al \- a-million pounds. From the consolidated will wish to be associated in paying tribute to 

3 ion he an y half a century Vine Products has balance sheet you will have noticed that the the strenuous efforts made by all concerned to 

= a t to hundreds of thousands of British difference between the assets and liabilities enhance the reputation of our products and the 

" aietien Fy of contentment and appre- stands this year at £2,309,391 as against success of the company generally. 

n of a good, sound wine—an amenity £1,816,077 last year—showing an increase of The report was adopted. 

















PURELY PERSONAL. 


ACING NEWS. If you can’t 
back winners put your money 
oa a good cigar. King Six 














oot 
* NIGROIDS 


a ial 


NIGROIDS gp 


(Liquerice and mentho! 


a 


are soothing for sore throats, and save the 
voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors. 
In handy pocket containers at all chemists. 


Manufacturers : 


Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol, 


Buy now before prices rise 
JUPITER 


SHOULDER STRAP 











MARKER’ SCUARANTER 

TAKES 
16 PERFECT PICTURES on 
127 or 27 roll film. Lens - 
F.11. Shutter 1/25 second 
Time 4 we 31/6 
Piaastic « :.s > . 
carrier 14/- We supply Post & Pkg. 1/- or C.0.D. 
films—send 2/5 for each roll of fims required with 
order for camera 


MERLIN 
MINI-CAMERA 


MAKER'S GUARANTER 
Takes 7 snaps on Standard 
No. 20 Film, in ample supply. 
Metal construction camera, 
Size 2° x 14" x 2°. Collapsible 

Takes perfect 





view finder. 
19/6 snaps. 3 Rolls Films, 5/- extra. 
or 0.0.D, Carrying case 4/- extra. 
Cash refunded Uf not satished Inspection Lavited, 
Put your address in capitals please 
Trade enquiries invited 
montanes PRODUCTS (Dept. 8.P.R.4) 
6237, Holloway Read, London, 
Nr. Archway Tube A RChway 4426/7 


Post 1). 








If open-air bosks are » your favourite 
kind you can now get them cheaply 


MR. A. G. STREET 


is literary adviser to The Country 
Book Club and his choice is 
governed only by the interest of 
members. 

Our job is to secure the books he 
chooses at quite remarkably low 
prices for our members only. 
Would you like to become such a 
privileged person? Then send the 
coupon below for details; or a 
postcard will do. 


To THE COUNTRY BOOK CLUB 
38, WILLIAM IV ST., LONDON, W.C.2, 


Please send your brochure without obligation 





PUIG soncnntencsccecvonsseces pocencnsensenees 


Address 


Block letters, — (id stamp if a 











THE SPECTATOR, 


DMINISTRATIVE and SecesTARiAL 
TRAINING at ST. GODRIC'S 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 2, Arkwright Reed, 
London. N.W.3 (Ham. 5986). Resident and 
day Students Special arrangements for 
Graduates. Active appointments oper: 
ment.—Apply to Tue Vice waancrnat, ° 
Loveridge. M.A. (Canta 
YRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL 
LEGE, Golden Lane, E.C.1. 
the Governors.—Mon 2828. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 17. Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and Army Entrance, 
Is General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 17437. 


ANOVER SCHOOL OF HIGHER EDU- 

CATION AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 
—All Languages. English for Foreigners. 
Day and evening classes Private tuition. 
Preparation for exams Exchange visits 
Accom nodation, &c.. arranged. Post School 
Citizenship Course for Girls (starts Sep- 
semper) 1, Hanover Square, W.1. IRO. 


COL- 
Clerk to 


h AYFAIR SECRE 1 a O OLLEGE, 57, 


Duke Street, Park Lane, 
Y.1, provides Trai \ n 3 for High Grade 
Sec retarial Posts. New courses commence 
April 16th and 23rd 
OR TUGUESE.— Evening Classes fo 
students at all stages; April 18th- 
June 22nd.—Details from PoRTUGUESE 
egous ce Committee, 4, Upper Berkeley St., 
Post: TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.). 
Langon University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B B Degrees, Diplomas; Law 
Exams &c. Low_ fees Instalments 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
ESIDENTIAL MUSIC COURSE, Arts 
DEPARTMENT, DaRTINGTON HALL, Ad- 
ministrator A. P. Cox.—The full-time 
residential music course at Dartington Hall 
which has been built up over the last 


eight years by Imocen Hotst will be carried 
on from September, 1951, 
tion of Jonn CLEMENTS 
intended primarily for 


under the direc- 
The training is 
teachers in schools 


and further education, bui younger students 
are accepted for preliminary training before 
entering one of the major Colleges of 
Music The course is approved by the 
Ministry of Education and recognised as 
a Supplementary Course for Teachers 
Besides, individual tuition in plano. violin, 
violon@lio and recorder, the trainng pro- 


vides special opportunities for choral sing- 
ing and chamber music under professional 


direction Students can get practical ex- 
perience of school and further education 
work in the County of von Students 
ere accommodated at Dartington Hall 
Facilities for individual practice are pro- 
vided.—Prospectus is obtainable from the 


Secreriry of the Arts Department, Darting- 
ton Hall, Totnes, Devon. 
PANISH.—Evening Classes for students 
7 at all stages; April 16th-June 19th.— 
Details from Epvucationat Director, Hispanic 
Council, 4, Upper Berkeley Street y.1. 
E MOORLAND SCHOOL, CLITHEROE, 
Lancs. is a co-educational boarding- 
school where, in 2 happy atmosphere and 
ideal surroundings, children from 4 to 13 
are given a sound educational foundation 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON—InstiTurTe 
or EpucaTion.—A special Course of 


training for infant teaching will be held 
at the Institute from September next, and 
wil] extend over one academic year. an- 
didates. who must be graduates, will be 
eligible for grants under the Ministry of 
Education Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers.—Application forms may ob- 
tained from the Secretary, INSTITUTE oF 
Eovucation, Malet Street, W.C.1. 


NIVERSITY OF _LONDON—InstirurTe 
or Epvucation.—Department of Child 
Development.—An advanced Course for 
full-time students occupying one university 
year. and beginning in October next. is 
open to Qua.iriep Teacners who have taken 
@ course of training for nursery school 
for the teaching of children below 
years, and have subse- 
quently had not less than five years’ ap- 
roved teaching experience. Grants from 
he Ministry of Education are available in 
certain circumstances to cover fees and 
assist towards maintenance.—Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Miss 
D. E. M. Garoner, INSTITUTE oF EDUCATION, 
Malet Street W.C.! 
Wy mam TEMPLE COLLEGE.—Appli- 
cations are invited for entry to 
this Theological College in October, 1951. 
The College offers 2-year, l-vear and short 
Courses in the Christian Faith and con- 
temporary society Bursaries are avallable 
ft students from the William Temple 
emorial Fund.—For further particmese, 
apply. THe Principat, William Temple 
College, Hawarden nr. Chester. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
UTHOR requires secretarial assistance 
(psychological subject).—Box 14 
RIVATE Secretary required for chair- 
man of a large group of public com- 
panies holding a dominant position in a 
major industry The post calls for a lady, 
reterably aged over 25, who, in addition 
B og a highly competent shorthand- 
a 


work or 
the age of eleven 


typist, has a quick intelligence, physical 
ag! i. energy. some experience, end 
general background. Terms and 


ros pectse one ellent.—Write with full details 

ps Re: 798. Dortann ADVERTISING, 18-20, 

Regent Street, 8.W.1 

NALESWOMAN, 25-30.—Apply by letter, 
stating experience and salary required. 

—Meprct Gatteates, 7, Grafton Street, W.1. 








Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, NY, ry Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 
Ltp., at its offices, 


Portugal St., Kingsway, 


W.C.2, 


and Published by Tue SPECTATOR, 





APRIL 6, 1951 


NSTRUCTOR required by Scuoot or 
Journatism. A congeniaj opening for 

® man or woman who combines practical 
experience of article and/or short story 


writing with a flair for teaching. p- 
Plicants are invited to apply fully (in 
confidence), giving details of age, experience, 
Tin and stating salary required.—Box 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INOTYPE Operator/Mechanic (young 

Singaporean) needs a job in any part 

of England. Been 14 years on the line. 

Willing to pay own passage. Hardworking. 

Available at notice.—Apply, Jay, 163, Surin 
Avenue, Singapore, 19, Malaya. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
B.C. invites applications from British 
e Nationals for the post of Vietnamese 
Programme Organiser in the Far Eastern 
Service, External Services. Duties involve 
supervision of a programme section broad- 
casting in Vietnamese and co-ordination of 
staf duties, together with planning and 
production of programmes. This entails the 
preparation in English of news bulletins, 
commentaries and talks for translation into 
Vietnamese. A wide cultural and academic 
background and knowledge of Vietnamese 
are essential Desirable qualifications in- 
clude some news sense and/or news ex- 
perience and some knowledge of and interest 
in South East Asia, the Far East in general, 
and Vietnam in particular Starting salary 
£835 per annum (may be higher if quali- 
fications and experience are exceptional), 
rising by annual increments on a five-years’ 
progression to a maximum of £1,080 per 
annum Detailed applic ations to APppornt- 
MENTs Orricer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked Vietnamese Pro- 
gramme Organiser, S within 7 days. 
For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 
OYAL NAVY.-—-COMMISSIONS IN 
INSTRUCTOR BRANCH.—Applications are 
invited from University graduates and 
qualified teachers under 36 years of age 
for Commissions in the Instructor Branch, 
Royal Navy. Requirements are mainly for 
officers with qualifications in Mathematics, 
Science (Physics, Chemistry or Metallurgy), 








THE 


or Sagiuesring. but a few vacancies exist 
for officers with degrees in English, History 
Geography or Economics with a sound 


Mathematics or Science background. Com- 
missions will be granted for periods of 3, 
4 or 5 years, and, after 2 years’ sergice, 
opportunities will be afforded for officers 
to be transferred to the Permanent List. 
A Short Service engagement in the Instruc- 
candidate's 


tor Branch will discharge any 

obligation under the National Service Acts. 
2. Entry will be in two grades. Selected 
candidates with Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
Degrees receive approximately £410 in 
their first year’s service, £429 in second 
year, £457 in third and fourth years, £584 
in fifth year. Other candidates receive 
£319 in first year, £392 in second and 
third years £429 in fourth and fifth 
years. Previous officer service in the recent 


recognised for adjustment of 
rate of pay on entry Ac- 
commodation and rations are provided or 
allowances in lieu. Married officers if aged 
25 or over normally receive marriage allow- 
ance of £338 per annum if not accommo- 
dated in official married quarters, £283 
Per annum if they are so accommodated 
and £146 per annum in either case if 
under 25 An initial outfit allowance of 
£103 ts paid. together with a free 
of certain articles of clothing. A reduced 
allowance is payable to candidates with 
revious naval service as officers. 
ree gratuities of £300, £400 or 
are payable at the end of 3, 4 or 5 years 
respectively. 3. Instructor Officers serve 
both ashore and afloat, and their duties 
include both technical instruction and 
general education. Officers with suitable 
qualifications may also be trained and 
appointed for ful] or part-time meteoro- 
logical and weather forecasting duties. 4. 
Service in the Instructor Branch will, if 
desired. be treated as contributory service 
under the Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts 
superannuation contributions being deducted 


seniority and 


from the above gratuities. 5. Apply to 
Director (P), EpUcaTION DEPARTMENT, 
Admiralty. London, 8.W.1. for fuller details 


and application forms 
‘PVE Univer: itr Cottece or Sourm WAtes 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, March, 1951.— 

The Councils of the College propose to 

ap oint a apeetes of Extra-Mura] Studies. 
alary £1,500 per annum Applications 

should be received on or before May 5th, 

1951, by the undersi gned, from whom 


further articulars may be obtained.— 
(Signed) . EVAns, “Registrar, Cathays 
Park, Cardiff. 


YNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG.—Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of 
Prortsson of, EnciisH. Emoluments (for 
a married mémber of the staf normally 
resident outside of Hong Kon oF oan 
and inclusive of allowances): 2,127—£50 
—£2,377 p.a. Applicants should be honours 
graduates in English of British Universi- 
ties with appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions and experience. and should be oy 
pered to take 25 the post before Septem 
5 First Class sea passages and fur- 
nished houses or flats at reasonable rentals 
are provided for expatriate staff.—Further 
Particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5. ordon 
Square, London . The closing date 
ioe ~~ receipt of applications is May 7th, 


ITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
C } -—Applications are AIG 
or é@ post of Lecrurer 1 
(Infant and Junior School work). Eovcarion 
dates should possess a certificate or dipl 
of Education and successful tear fiploms 
ge - pootenss ion ports and Particulars 
oO @ Recistrar, the N 
Portsmouth. funicipal College, 
VERSEAS APPpoINntTMENT.—Lar grouy 
of companies (engineer ing)” heen 
vacancy for an ASSISTANT Orrice Mawaces 
in Pakistan. Training will be provided fn 
this country and passage out and back tor 


leave after three years will be pa 

plicants should be unmarried a > 
under 30. They should have reached 9 
good educational standard d have had 






Some sound commercial or 


perience. Saiary range. Pakistani Rs 
per month, rising by Rs. 100/- to Rs. 1 3o0/. 
er month gross plus certain allo wances, 
} he position is pensionable.—Apply to Boy 
No. 140C. giving details of age education, 


' 





experience, &c. 





"A First-class Lending 
Library — BY POST 


FOYLES 


LATEST FICTION LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTION : Six months, 25/- 
welve months, 45/- 

Both include postage to you 
Foyles “overlap” system ensures that 
you are never without a Book 
FULL DETAILS FROM 


TREFOILE HOUSE 
MANETTE ST., LONDON, W.! 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 











IMPORTANT 
TO SHOP PROPERTY TRUSTEES 
OWNERS AND EXECUTORS 


Substantial property investment trust 
with ample financial resources, wish 
to contact executor, trustees or 
owners of shop property or proper- 
tles, in the main streets of any la 

or important town, which could be 
acquired by the purchase of the 
entire share capital of the family 
company, or by a cash transaction. 


Please write Managing Director, Box No. 9468 





PROFITABLE 


investment 
> 1881 4 1981 < 
ne 


This Society has now com- 
pleted a century of public 
service. To the discrimina- 
ating investor it offers: 
Absolute security of capital, 
which may be realised at 
short notice, and 

Interest at 2}°. net, payable 
half-yearly. Income tax 








A wise investment with « 
worthwhile return. 


MWASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 
+ £4,000,000 








Printed in Great Britain 
99 Gower St., London, 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


by St. CLEMENTS ‘Panes, Lto., 
W.C.1.—Friday, April 6, 1951. 
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s HOLIDAYS AND TOURS Misr Wiig: Poems. we ex. Recommended by 


ee on inealls aultons Street, S.W irene 2 Cc 7 r i ~ 
S“Aipine valley | N) Oficar nonce weloomes visitors for peace: r Ff. Ashley Courtenay 
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PORTSONACHAN by Dailmally, Argyll. A 








ANACER A where English § t indir Gi Highiy re . —_— n Trout F ng, Stalking 
ee MANDY.—! , RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEA 


a umn Write for deta City and West End. Tel.: Richmond 4 
ance: u E 100 : : 
0 Bor B I f t ‘USSEX WN asons RE c “ ST _IVES . Cornwall THE G 
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8,000,000 pounds of crude rubber pass 


through this factory every month. In three 8-hour shifts 


SPECTATOR, 


a day, six days a week, that rubber is turned into tyres—130,000 
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of them. It wouldn't be easy to reach or hold the pace if the rubber were still being moved by hand—dragged from 


point to point by human muscles, a ton and a half of it at a time! Three battery electric trucks, powered by Exide- 


Ironclad batteries, have changed that part of 2 


the picture. Loads of three tons are picked up 
now, ‘led’ across the factory and off-loaded in 
quick time—and one man needs only one hand 
to leadatruck! Alloverthecountry, inlightand 
heavy industries alike, battery electric trucks 
—silent, easy to operate, fumeless and cheap 
to run—are cutting costs, raising output and 


freeing wasted manpower for productive work. 
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For mechanical handling at lowest cost 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY 


Exidelronclad BATTERIES 
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